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WHEN MAY RETURNS. 
Prof. Benj, F. Leggett. 

O sunny vale amid the tented hills — 

The purple mountains’ folded fairy land — 

Your pines I hear in solema choiring grand, 
And voicetal murmur of your tuneful rilis; 
On budding sprays 1 know the robin trills, 

While busy beaks are building in the fir, 

And round the bara the soft, incessant whir 
Ot swallow wings the May-day morning fills; 
The mud-bailt pests are growing ‘neath the 

eaves 

As in the May-time of the summers old; 
The oriole’s cradle swings amid the leaves, 

Aud dandelions print the grass with gold; 
Around the porch the roses bloom at morn, 
And scarlet honeysuckies cal! with elfia horn. 

Ward, Pa, 


She Outlook. 


Five men of the crew of the ‘ Competitor,” a 
schooner laden with war material for the 
Cubans and captured off that island by a 
Spanish gunboat, were duly tried by court 
martial in Havana, and sentenced to death. 
Of the five, two were American citizens 
and one was an Englishman, Prompt in- 
terference by this Government on the 
ground that, by treaty, accused American 
citizens are entitled to trial by civil courte, 
secured a stay of proceedings. Gen. Wey- 
ler, disgusted at this interference with a 
sentence which from his standpoint seemed 
just and urgent, resigned, but his resigna- 
tion was not accepted. 














Commercial investigation of interior China is to 
be made by English,German and French 
experte. The last-named consist of a body 
of trained young men who go out under 
the auspices of the Lyons Chamber of 
Commerce, They will make their head- 
quarters at Ohung-king, fifteen hundred 
miles up the Yangtee. Sixty millions of 
people live in the four proVinces of Hunan, 
Si-chuen, Kwei chow, and Yannan, whose 
products and raw material, and demand for 
outside commodities, can be studied from 
this central city of Chung-king. Interior 
commercial routes can also be examined. 
Foreign trade may prove to be a great 
awakener to the heart of this moribund em- 
pire. 





M. Andre’s balloon is to be named the “ Pole 
Nord.”” Only two persons will accompany 
him in his venturesome quest, M. Ekholm, 
a ecientist, and M. Strindberg. The latter 
is superintending the construction uf the 
air-ship in Paris. He is doing more — he is 
demonstrating ite dirigibility by means of 
sails, on which the success of the expedition 
largely depends. A correspondent of the 
New York Sun, writing from the French 
capital, says that M. Strindberg, with two 
companions, recently made a five-hours’ 
journey in an experimental balloon con- 
structed for the purpose and equipped with 
sails and trailing ropes as the “ Pole Nord” 
will be. The balloon behaved splendidly. 
She sailed within eight or ten degrees of 
the wind, and the control seemed to be as 
perfect as could be expected. These Swed- 
ish aeronauts may be the ones who will 
solve the problem. 

New London’s quadrocentennial on the 6th inst. 
was fittingly celebrated. On the evening 
of the 5th a large audience gathered at the 
Armory to listen to an address by Walter 

on the “‘ Founding of the Town.” 
He told the story of John Winthrop the 
Younger, who led a pilgrim band from 


k making the first settle- 
and becoming Oon- 


necticut’s visto, sor tenet 
George Parsons op, short speeches, 
and singing by four school girls, 


make this initia! service memo- 


Trinity College. A procession was the feat- 
ure of the afternoon, and fireworks in the 
evening concluded the festivities of a day 
which will not soon he forgotten by those 
who participated in it. 


Senator Hill tried hard, but without success, to 
prevent the passage of the Peffer bill to in- 
vestigate the bond sales of the Govern- 
ment during the years 1894, 1895, 1896. 
When the resolution was brought to vote, 
he had but five supporters; fifty-one voted 
for the measure. The Finance committee is 
to conduct the investigation. The matter 
is to be probed to the bottom. The avail- 
able cash in the Treasury at the times when 
the bonds were sold; the obligations of the 
Treasury at those times; the reason for un- 
usual withdrawal of coin from the Treasury 
shortly before bonds were offered for sale, 
and by whom such withdrawals were made; 
how the bonds were disposed of; what 
agreements or contracts were entered into; 
' what profite were made by the syndicate — 
| are among the inquiries which the commit- 
tee are instracted co institute. 


— — 


A compromise Pacific cable bill has been decided 
/upon by the Senate committee. The two 
rival companies — the Spaulding and 
Scrymser — are not mentioned in it. The 
bill directa the Postmaster General to con- 
tract with the lowest bidder for a submarine 
cable between this country and Japan by 
way of Hawaii and the Midway Islands. 
The annual subsidy to be paid by this Gov? 
ernment is not to exceed $160,000, and is to 
be paid for only twenty years, during 
which time and forever all public messages 
are to be carried free of cost. The price for 
private messages to Japan is limited to al- 
most one-third of what it now costs to 
cable there; while to Honolulu the cost will 
be only 10 cents more per word than is now 
charged for transatlantic messages. The 
exigences of commerce and public necessi- 
ty urge the speedy passage of this bill. 
When King Menelek, after whipping the Italians 
so seriously at Adua, marched southward to 
his own kingdom of Shoa, pending negotia- 
tions for peace, he left the stronghold of 
Adigrat in Tigre in the possession of the in- 
vaders, but strongly invested by an Abys- 
sinian army. The besieged have managed 
to hold out until relief came last week by 
the advance of Gen. Baldissera to their 
rescue. This new commander had, first, to 


with him were set at liberty, her only im- 
mediate cause for anxiety in Abyssinia 
would be removed. 


The alternating current has been applied to arc 





apart, and gets in ites power just when the 


There seems to be no doubt that the Transvaal 
raid was simply a case of vaulting ambition 
o’erleaping itself. The arch-schemer 
Rhodes, when the Uitlanders in Johannes- 
burg lent an ear to his offer to aid them, de- 
cided to carry it out ander the British flag, 
feeling sure that, if he succeeded, he could 
become President of the United States of 
South Africa, and that he would be sup- 
ported in his use of force. It was the avow- 
al of this intention, at the last moment, to 
fly the British flag, that turned Hammond 
and others from sympathizers to oOpposers, 
and defeated the expected uprising in Jo- 
hannesburg. The reformers there were 
willing to be supported by the British South 
Africa Company in securing a redress of 
grievances, or even possibly in making the 
Rand district independent, but they would 
be party to no scheme to overthrow the 
Transvaal government in the interests of 
Great Britain. A Parliamentary investiga- 
tion is to be made into the whole matter. 


“ Artificial Sunshine.” 


It was exhibited at the Electrical Expo- 
sition in New York by its inventor, D. 
MacFarlan Moore. Glass tubes nearly 
eight feet long and of about the size of a 
man’s arm, were used. From these the air 
had been withdrawn until only about one- 
millionth of an atmosphere was left. Then 
by a simple electrical device the few atoms 
left were set vibrating intensely — the vi- 
brator pulsating 6,000 times a minute — 
with the result that each tube became ‘‘a 
rod of solid, opalescent light,” radiating 
and diffusive like sunlight, but without 
glare. Mr. Moore calls the light he pro- 
duces “etheric,” “a glorified electric 
light.” Oolors can be produced — pink, 
blue, purple, etc.,—by graduating the 
vacuum in the tube. The invention is still 
in the experimental stage. Ere long ite 
inventor expects to make it commercially 
practicable. If he does, night can be 
changed to day wherever it shall be used. 
Rooms can be illuminated from concealed 
sources or from tubes set in the walls like 
picture frames. It isa light without heat, 
a soft, phosphorescent glow. It is believed 
to be “‘ the light of the future.” 





The Latest Civil Service Order. 


It was signed by the President on the 9th, 
and went into effect immediately. It se- 
cures to 30,000 Government employees 
hitherto outside the classified system the 
benefite and immunities of that system. It 
enlarges the army of merit and fidelity to 
the number of 85,135, and leaves only 775 
positions — mostly those of cashiers in the 
customs, postal, and internal revenue serv- 
ices, also private secretaries or confidential 
clerks in Washington, together with In- 
dians employed in minor capacities in the 
Indian service — in the exempted list. It 
divides the Executive Oivil Service into 
five branches — the Departmental, the Ous- 
tom House, the Post Office, the Govern- 
mental Printing, and the Internal Revenue. 
Thus far the Civil Service law has applied, 
for the most part, to Government clerks in 
Washington. Federal employees in the 
different States were left outside ite provi- 
sions and were exposed to the operation of 
the vicious spoils system. Their appoint- 
ment and tenure of office depended on po- 
litical influence, and no ability or fidelity 
on their part could ensure their retention 
if the administration changed. Now this 
large contingent, consisting of employees 
in the post-offices, the custom houses, the 
internal revenue offices, the deputy United 
States marshals, the Interstate Commerce 





Commission, the employees of the steam- 





boat inspection service, the marine hospital 
service, the lighthouse service, mints, assay 
offices, sub-treasuries, engineer depart- 
ments, custodians of public buildings, etc., 
is brought into the classified system. They 
can be removed only for cause. Their suc- 
cessors can be appointed only upon the 
recommendation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and after a competitive examina- 
tion. The Federal Civil Service in this 
country is now a magnificent fart. The re- 
form is accomplished. 





The Patent Commissioner’s Report. 


Some interesting facts were given in 
Commissioner Seymour’s review of the 
progress of invention during the past 
twenty-five years, contained in his report 
for 1895 transmitted to Uongress last week. 
Over a million and two hundred thousand 
patents have been granted by civilized 
governments sinve 1870, and of this number 
more than a third (454,042) were issued to 
citizens of this country. The United States 
not only heads the list, but more than 
doubles that of any other country. France 
stands next to the United States in the 
number of patents granted. Among Amer- 
icans who have taken out the largest num- 
ber of patente Mr. Edison holds the first 
place, with a record of 711; the next high- 
est is Elihn Thomson, with 304. Turning 
to the business of the Patent Office for last 
year, the Commissioner states that 19,949 
patents were granted to citizens of the 
United States and 2,049 to citizens of for- 
eign countries. Oonnecticut appears to 
possess more inventive genius in propor- 
tion to population than any other State; 
next in order, in proportion to population, 
come the District of Columbia, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, 
Montana and Oolorado. The fewest pat- 
ents, in respect to population, were issued 
to Mississippi, the Oarolinas, Alabama, 
Georgia and Arkansas. 





The New Canadian Ministry. 


Sir Charles Tupper is at ite head. It is 
Conservative. Its tenure depends upon 
the coming elections. It will continue in 
power till the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment — longer, if the Oonservatives win, 
which is not expected. It will use ite vast 
influence, however, to defeat the Liberals, 
and retain power. Its policy on the Man- 
itoba school question is to insist on the 
remedial legislation. It will be distinctive- 
ly “a railway government,”’ pledged to 
the interests of the Canadian Pacific road. 
Mr. Tupper announces that a new fast 
steamship service has been arranged be- 
tween England and Oanada, and that Oana- 
da is to be made the chief highway between 
Great Britian and the East, including Aus- 
tralia. Americans will take note of this. 
We already suffer from the competition of 
this Canadian road. The bonding privilege 
which we have granted it permits it to car- 
ry ite freight through our territory with- 
out regard to the restrictions and prohibi- 
tions of the Interstate law. More than 
half ite total freight traffic is American 
freight in bond. It could not live on 
freight picked up on ite own road. This 
discrimination in favor of an alien corpora- 
tion is already exciting protests both from 
merchants and from Oongressmen. Sena- 
tor Elkins’ strong speech in advocacy of 
the withdrawing of the bonding privilege, 
some time since, will be remembered. The 
New York Tribune says: — 

“They go on year after year, with the Domin- 
ion Government for their servant and the Im- 
perial Government for their patron, putting on 
new lines of steamships and laying cables and 
in other ways extending their trade and in- 
fringing upon the carrying trade of the United 
States, and yet the United States Government 
continues to grant them special privileges; to 
grant them, indeed, the privilege by which 
alohe their competition with American roads, if 
not their very existence, is alone made possible, 
It is a travesty upon commercial common sense, 
The bonding privilege should be abolished, im- 
mediately and absolutely. If we must contend 
with foreign rivals, let it be on feir terms. Let 
us not go out of our way to-give them special 
advantages over us,” 
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Our Contributors. 


A YANKEE ON THE BOSPHORUS. 
Rev. W. H. Withrow, D. D. 


\HE missionaries of the American Board 
in Tarkey have earned a well-deserved 
reputation for their energy and enterprise. 
They have established stations in many 
parts of the empire which have become 
centres of civilization. By means of Robert 
College on the Bosphorus, they have pro- 
moted the intellectual development of the 
young nationalities of southeastern Europe. 
The missionaries, statesmen, physicians, 
editors, and most progressive spirits of Bul- 
garia, Roumania and Servia have imbibed 
western ideas and inspiration in its halls. 

The story of Dr. Oyrus Hamlin, the 
founder of Robert Oollege, is one of very 
great interest. He was a Yankee of the 
Yankees, born in Maine, about as far 
“down east’? as one can get. At sixteen 
years of age he set out to earn his living. 
A good old deacon urged him to enter the 
ministry. ‘“‘ No,” he said, “I can never 
make a minister. Ican make a good me- 
chanic, and I had better stick to that.”” The 
church, however, sustained the call and 
voted $1,000 for his education. 

The boy studied himself into a brain fever, 
bat worked his way finally into Bowdoin 
College. Here he assisted Longfellow as 
librarian and received from the young poet 
much kindness. At graduation in his twen- 
ty-third year he could not afford a college 
gown, but Longfellow lent him his. Young 
Hamlin determined to go to Africa as a 
missionary, but was appointed by the Amer- 
ican Board to Constantinople. .The voyage 
to Smyrna of the American barque was can- 
celed, and a year’s delay ensued. Then a 
sudden message came from the Board that 
if he could get married and reach Boston in 
six days, he could be ordained in time to 
catch a vessel for Tarkey. He complied 
with both conditions, and at last he reached 
Smyrna, and, soon after, Constantinople. 

Mr. Hamlin took charge of a seminary for 

Protestant youth at Bebek, near Constanti- 
nople, and fitted up a lathe and workshop 
in astable. The Orientals attribute all me- 
chanical skill and influence to Satan, so the 
missionary was sometimes complimented as 
the most “Satanic”? manin the empire. 
This reputation was at times a signal ad- 
vantage, as when he attacked a gigantic 
fisherman for beating his wife. The giant 
made no resistance. He had great fear of 
Diabolus, and thought that Diabolus had got 
him. 
Book-binding, printing and other trades 
were started, but most successful of all was 
the bakery. There was in the city one of 
the best wheat markets in the world, but all 
the grinding was done by horse-power. He 
therefore resolved to start a grist mill and 
bakery. His fellow missionaries regarded 
the scheme as atrociously absurd. 

“Do you know anything of milling, en- 
gineering, or bread-making ? ” they asked. 

To which he had to reply, ‘ I do not.” 

“Do any of the Armenians know any- 
thing?” 

** No one, so far as I know.” 

He began, however, to construct his 
works. A friend in Boston offered to ad- 
vance funds for a steam engine and boiler. 

These came in different vessels, The cus- 
toms officers had a habit of doubling or 
trebling the invoice value,so Mr, Hamlin 
refused to present his invoice. They re- 
ported the engine to be a “ garden pump,” 
and, to their subsequent disgust, admitted it 
at a very low value. The “ hamals,” or por- 
ters, demanded $44 for landing the boiler — 
five times what it was worth. An English 
captain sent four sailors with ropes and pul- 
leys and “ the way those fellows rolled that 
boiler on to the wharf, as though it were a 
bag of feathers, made the hamals exclaim 
* Mashallah |’ The sailors would take no 
compensation. It was fun to them to make 
the Turks stare. Mr. Hamlin then made a 
strong sled for his boiler, got ropes and pul- 
leys, made greased ways for the sled, and 
with forty boys from the seminary hauled 
the boiler up the hill, greatly to the disgust 
of the hamals. 

But how to set his engine up — that was 
the question. ‘‘ Consternation seized me,” 
he writes, “‘ and for one night my sleep de- 

from me, when I found my steam 
pipe short by eight or nine inches.” He 
determined to cast a joint himself. He read 
up his “ Ure’s Dictionary of the Arts,” 
made a mold in sand and melted the iron; 
but another mishap occurred. The sand 
was too damp, proper vents had not been 
made, and the iron was too hot. He poured 
the molten metal in boldly, and it went off 
like a cannon. The forty boys uttered a 
shout of terror and fled, and the metal set 


fire to the roof. This was soon extin- 
guished, and at last a perfect casting was 
made, 

Our missionary knew the the- 
ory of bread-baking, and wanted no woman 
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Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D. 





to teach him; but, he says, ‘‘ Pride goeth 
before a fall.””. The bread came out flat as 
a pancake and too sour for mortal man to 
eat. But this fault was soon cured. The 
Bakers’ Guild, the most powerful in Con- 
stantinople, were up in arms. The mis- 
sionary, they said, was a master of the 
Black Art in league with Satan, the bread 
would bewitch those who would eat it, and 
soon. But the bread was good and of good 
weight, and soon swept the boycotting 
away like chaff. 

The flour mill went merrily till the stones 
wore smooth and needed dressing. No one 
in the city could dothis. The only steel 
picks available broke like glass or bent like 
lead; so the missionary must learn to tem- 
per these picks himself. He shut himself 
up with his forge, good charcoal, olive oil 
and “ Ure’s Dictionary,” and succeeded be- 
yond his expectations. 

About this time the Russian war broke 
out. Large barracks at Scutari, built under 
the direction of the great Moltke while an 
officer under Sultan Mahmoud, were occu- 
pied by the British. The officer in charge 
sent for the missionary. 

‘* Are you Hamlin, the baker?” he asked. 

“ No, sir; Iam the Rev. Mr. Hamlin, an 
American missionary.” 

* That is just about as correct as anything 
I get in thiscountry. I send for a baker 
and I get a missionary.’’ 

The need of bread was urgent, and Mr. 
Hamlin agreed to furnish it at just half the 
price that was paid for bread the invalids 
would not eat. The demand rose to 6,000 
pounds a day. The former contractors 
conspired to discredit the bread by heating 
it to fermentation in close rooms and con- 
cealing in it cockroaches. The contract 
for bread was broken. 

At thie juncture arrived Miss Nightingale 
with a trained corps of nurses. She de- 
manded better bread. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe urged Mr. Hamlin to take entire 
charge of the hospital and camp at his own 
price. England, he said, did not want 
cheap work, but good and honest work, and 
for that she was willing to pay. The need 
was urgent, from 12,000 to 20,000 pounds of 
bread a day being required. The missign- 
ary yielded to pressure, purchased at once 
a thousand barrels of flour and ordered 
three thousand barrels more from Trieste. 

True to his principles, on Saturday even- 
ing the supply of bread for Sunday was de- 
livered. The provost of the camp, with an 
oath, ordered it back, to be delivered in the 
morning. Mr. Hamlin turned away and 
left him swearing. The bread was kept. 
The next Saturday the missionary sent a 
man who knew no English, so the swearing 
did him no harm. The bread was so deliv- 
ered till the war closed and the last soldier 
embarked for England. 

Mr. Hamlin now appeared in a new role. 
The bedding and clothing of the Russian 
prisoners were infested with vermin; so 
much so, that vast quantities were con- 
demned to be burned. Our shrewd Yankee 
economist protested against this waste in 
presence of an urgent need. He rigged up 
a laundry and engaged a number of Greek 
and Armenian women to wash the blankets, 








etc. But so offensive was the task that the 
women fled from the place and a mob ; 


threatened to tear down the building. The 
undaunted missionary found some empty 
beer casks and improvised therewith wash- 
ing machines which thoroughly cleansed 
three thousand articles per day, to the great 
comfort of the sick soldiers. 

Mr. Hamlin has been described as a past- 
master in sixteen different trades; but. he 
declared that the one he was most proud of 
was that of washerwoman. With the 
profits of this business he built a beautiful 
church at Brousa which cost nearly $3,000. 
Another device of this ingenious man was 
building earthquake-proof churches with 
internal skeletons of oak and iron. 

After the war Mr. Hamlin took a well- 
earned holiday. There had been no mer- 
cenary thought in all his work. Not one 
cent of all the operations, sometimes 
amounting to $50,000 a month, accrued to 
himself. A profit of $25,000 was expended 
in building thirteen churches with school- 
rooms annexed. After eighteen years’ 
absence he landed in Boston and failed to 
recognize his own brother Hannibal, though 
they were looking for each other at the 
railway depot. Everything seemed won- 
derfully changed: ‘Everybody spoke 
English; everybody was well dressed.” 

On his return journey to the East, after a 
few weeks at home, he met many distin- 
guished men in Great Britain. One of 
these was the learned Dr. Duncan, of whom 
he tells a funny story. The Doctor was 
invited to dine with two German professors 
and went from his garden with earth stains 
on his hands. Being shown to a bedroom 
to remove them, his host, surprised at his 
delay, proceeded to investigate, and found 
that the absent-minded scholar had gone to 
bed. 

Dr. Hamlinu’s greatest work was yet to be 
done — namely, the founding of Robert 
College. Mr. Ohristopher R. Robert, a 
merchant of New York, had promised a 
large sum for the erection of a college at 
Constantinople. The story of the shrewd 
American missionary’s success after seven 
long yeers’ struggle with the Turkish gov- 
ernment, and of his evading the fraud and 
cunning of the Turkish officials, and circum- 
venting the Jesuits, the Russians, and the 
Moslems, all alike opposed to the college, is 
a record of extraordinary interest. The 
Turkish grand vizier, Ali Pasha, became so 
irritated that he said in vexation: “ Will 
this Mr. Hamlin never die and tet me alone 
on this college question ? ” 

He was regarded as a visionazy crank. 
An English gentleman said: ‘‘ You do 
wrong, Mr. Hamlin, to pursue this object 
so perseveringly. I happen to know from 
the highest authority that it has been de- 
cided that your college shall never be 
built.” 

Mr. Hamlin replied: “ Yes, sir, I have 
known that for along time. But there isa 
higher than your highest authority, and I 
trust in Him!” 

Admiral Farragut unconsciously proved 
an important factor in obtaining the firman, 
or warrant to build. On the Admiral’s 
visit to Oonstantinople, Dr. Seropian, a 
Greek gentleman, suggested that when 
dining with the great pashas he should ask, 
“Why cannot this American college be 
built ?” but that he should make no reply 
to the response, whatever it was. 

Shortly after his visit the firman, or rath- 
eran imperial irade, directly given by the 
Sultan, the most sacred title to real estate 
in Turkey, was issued. Iron was ordered 
from Antwerp and Glasgow, timber from 
the Danube, brick from Marseilles, and ex- 
cellent stone was quarried on the spot. The 
cement of the thousand-year-old walls of 
Constantinople was analyzed and similar 
material manufactured. Our shrewd mis- 
sionary took advantage of the jealousies of 
the Greek and Armenian masons by making 
them work in different parts of the build- 
ing and playing off the rivalry of one 
against the other. 

After the completion of the college a dis- 
tinguished Turkish visitor said: “‘ We would 
never have given you leave to erect this 
college had it not been for the insurrection 
in Orete.”’ 

“What had that to do with it?” said 
Mr, Hamlin. 

“ Ah! when your great Admiral Farragut 
was here, that insurrection was our greatest 
embarrassment, Your Admiral asked the 
grand vizier, the pashas, the minister of 
foreign affairs, the minister of war and of 
the navy, why the American College could 
not be built. We then saw that the United 
States government was holding that college 
question over against us. If only an Ameri- 
can ‘ monitor ’ should come into the Med- 
iterranean it would be followed by war 
with Greece, and ’’ — lifting up both hands 
— ““war begun with Greece, Allah himself 
only knows, where it would end. So we 





said, better build a hundred colleges fur 
the Americans with our money than to have 
one of Farragut’s monitors come into the 
Mediterranean, and we gave you the impe- 
rial irade.” 


Dr. Hamlin returned to America in the 
interest of the new institution, and he has 
since remained in his native land. Forty 
years after graduating from Bangor Semi- 
nary he returned to it asa professor. Hig 
long and busy life had secured him no 
wealth, for he was a poor man, but he had 
earned the higher honor which cometh from 
God. He was invited in his sixty-ninth 
year to the presidency of Middlebury Ool- 
lege, where he spent five years of hard 
service. With characteristic energy he 
completely reconstructed the college 
buildings. He is now in his eighty- fifth 
year, in vigorous and hale old age, full of 
life and energy, lecturing and preaching 
and serving as missionary editor on the staff 
of Our Day. 


Toronto, Ont. 








OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


* Dearborn.” 


J. ESLEY Day has been celebrated in 
fitting style. The meeting, adver- 
tised for many weeks, was held at Central 
Music Hall on Tuesday evening, April 28. 
Everything was managed by the Methodist 
Social Union, and it is praise enough to say 
that there were no unexpected breaks in 
the program and none.of those embarrass- 
ing surprises in seating arrangements by 
which inexperienced and smart committees 
occasionally manage to defeat the best ef- 
forts of the speakers. The large audito- 
rium was quite well filled with a represent- 
ative Methodist audience. Several of our 
best known ministers and laymen were on 
the platform and in the boxes, and, as in- 
dicative of the interest of the Chicago 
press, nearly a dozen reporters occupied 
tables in the orchestra. 

Mr. George W. Barnett, president of the 
Social Union, was in charge and made ap- 
propriate introductory remarks. The sing- 
ing was congregational inform and Meth- 
odistic in spirit. Dr. Edwards, of the North- 
western Christian Advocate, led in a most 
appropriate and moving prayer, and Rev. 
B. Lampert, presiding elder of the Chicago 
District of the Ohicago Gérman Confer- 
ence, read the 95th Psalm. 

Dr. L. T. Townsend, with whom all Meth- 
odists in New England are acquainted, was 
the first speaker. His topic was: “‘ Is More 
of the Democratic Spirit Needed in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Polity?” It 
is needless to add that Dr. Townsend took 
the affirmative. One of our dailies the 
next morning reported the address under 
the headlines: “‘ Revolt of Laity: Ohurch 
Autocrats Hit,” etc. The following ques- 
tions indicate the main lines of argument: 
Shall our laymen be admitted to the Annual 
Conference and shall they have a more de- 
cisive voice in the General Conference ? 
Shall our stewards be elected by the assem- 
bled brotherhood of the laity instead of 
being a self-perpetuating body whose elec- 
tion depends on the nomination of the pas- 
tor? Shall our presiding elders be elected 
by the Annual Conferences instead of being 
appointed by the Bishops? Shall the arbi- 
trary time limit that now often embarrasses 
the appointing power, the preacher and the 
churches, be modified or removed? Shall 
the undemocratic and disregarded rule for- 
bidding negotiations between preachers 
and people as to appointments be en- 
forced or abrogated? Shall our Discipline, 
without specifying certain prohibitions, 
leave all questions of casuistry (excepting, 
of course, any form of immorality) to the 
individual conscience of our members? 
Shall certain other rules of our Discipline 
as to conduct, dress and adornment, which 
almost fail to recognize the intelligence, 
taste and piety of our membership, and 
that are practically dead, be revised and 
enforced or abolished ? Shall the manage- 
ment of the secular and business enterprises 
of the church continue in the hands of min- 
isters instead of being open equally to lay- 
men who have business education and ex- 
perience? The speaker took the affirma- 
tive on all these points. He believed they 
all must be met and settled. ‘‘ And I may 
add,” said he, “‘ what some of you have 
felt, that the clerical politician, the man 
who is seeking office or promotion, the man 
who spends time and thought in arranging 
episcopal or official slates for himself or 
his friends, is from the nature of the case 
unqualified to grapple with these problems 
and bring them to a safe and fitting 8°- 
lution, . . And, so far as you and 


I are concerned, if we think a probable 
benefit will come to our church from set- 
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deed, the seeking of personal aggrandize- 
ment or advantage or ease in our bearing 
toward these problems is unfaithfulness, if 
not treason, to Methodism.’”’ The whole 
address, though breathing the very spirit of 
radicalism, was pitched on a high key and 
rapg true in every particular. The perora- 
tion was an eloquent tribute to Methodism, 
and won a storm of applause. 

After singing ‘‘ America’’ the audience 
welcomed Rev R. Crawford Johnson, sec- 
retary of the Irish Conference, Belfast. His 
subject was, “‘ Wesley and the Higher Ohris- 
tian Life.” As the address was in print and 
in circulation before delivery, many left 
at the close of Dr. Townsend’s speech, 
They missed the author’s personality, which 
was needed to correctly interpret the ad- 
dress, though even in cold type one is im- 
pressed with its strength. The speaker was 
recalled to say something on the Forward 
Movement iv Ireland. Those who attend 
the General Conference will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Johnson, whom all 
will listen to with interest and pleasure. 


7 . 


There were a large number of delegates 
to the General Uonference with us over 
Sunday, April 26. Most of these were from 
the West. On Monday, there was consider- 
able suppressed excitement about the Book 
Rooms and at the Preachers’ Meeting. 
There were some prepared to advocate the 
claims of their friends and others posted at 
commanding pusitions with alleged reasons 
why some should be defeated. On the 
whole, wisdom, fairness and dignity char- 
acterized most of the discussions, so far as 
Iwas able to judge. One exception ought 
tobe noted. A personal friend among the 
delegates said to me that an elderly person 
who frequents the Book Rooms and the 
Preachers’ Meeting warned him not to vote 
for the re-election of a certain editor be- 
cause the latter was an evolutionist. My 
opinion was asked, and I did not hesitate to 
say that whatever may be the said editor’s 
opinions about evolution, they in no respect 
interfere with his devotion and loyalty to 
the Gospel and to Methodism. Only the 
most narrow bigot would try to oppose a 
man whose character, standing and talents 
are above reproach on the ground that his 
scientific views do not agree with the Ptol- 
emaic system of astronomy. Let no one be 
deceived by such opposition. The editor — 
whose name it would not be proper for me 
to mention — has such a record for loyalty 
toall that is good, such a standing for devo- 
tion to Methodism, and such ability, demon- 
strated by more than one quadrennium of 
editorial service, that it is a little too late 
for personal pique to harm him. 


Rev. John Lee, the indefatigable Irish- 
man who for about two years, as chairman 
of the committee on religious liberty for 
Protestants in South America, has kept 
after the Pope for a statement regarding 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic Ohurch 
to the disabilities of Protestants in Peru, 
Ecuador and Bolivia, made a final report 
last Monday. It is almost bewildering to 
hear of the methods employed to get the 
ear of Rome on this question. Letter after 
letter was sent to this end that ecclesiastic 
— secretary, archbishop, cardina] — and 
finally Mr. Lee began to address communi- 
cations to the Pope himself, taking care 
that each letter was registered. Finally a 
decisive reply came from Cardinal Ram- 
polla, Papal Secretary of State, to the 
effect that “the Protestants in Peru, far 
from being restricted in the free exercise 
of their worship, are rather accorded a 
larger degree of toleration than is compat- 
ible with a strict construction of the polit- 
ical constitutions of these countries... . 
The same condition of things relative to 
marriage exists in Bolivia end Ecuador, 
where the exercise of religious worship is 
Tegulated by specia] constitutional enact- 
ments, with which, however, the Holy See 
cannot interfere.” This, then, is the end 
of the matter so far as the Roman Ohurch 
is concerned. It pretends that it can do 
nothing because the laws against Protest- 
ants are constitutional. But, of course, it 
is not stated that such laws are in the con- 
stitutions of these countries because the 
Roman Church controls legislation in near- 
ly all the so-called republics of South 
America. Mr. Lee, however, may congrat- 
Ulate himself on calling the attention of 


the civilized world to these restrictive 
laws, thus putting in motion influences 
which may, ere long, remove them. 


The Commencement exercises of Garrett 
Biblical Institute are in progress. On last 
Sunday night Rev. W. L. Watkinson, of 
England, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon before a large congregation. The pres- 
ent senior class is said to be the 

graduated in the history of the institution. 


Among the visitors to Chicago on their 
way to the General Oonference was Rev. 
John W. Butler, D. D., of Mexico City, ac- 
companied by Rev. P. F. Valderramo, pas- 
tor of our church in the City of Mexico, 
and Professor G. A. Manning, of the The- 
ological School in Puebla, Mexico. Dr. 
Butler spoke briefly at the Preachers’ 
denying the report that has gone 
abroad to the effect that Mexico had en- 
tered into negotiations with the Vatican. 
* Such a thing,” said Dr. Butler, “is an ut- 
ter impossibility.” 








Frederic’s “ Theron Ware.” * 


AROLD FREDERIO, whose name is fa- 
miliar in the literary world, appears in 
this volume in the role of a novelist. “ The 
Damnation of Theron Ware ” is, as its title in- 
dicates,a tale of moral decadence and eccles!- 
astical dry-rot, The author details the steps by 
which a soul that had aspired to the highest 
pinnacle of honorable fame in the holy ministry 
descended to the Inferno of shame and disgrace. 
The revelation of his fall was sudden, but the 
causes lay far back, and the steps toward the 
denouement were numerous and often stealthy, 
the tranagressor himself being unaware of the 
dangerous ground on which he was treading. 
While he comforted himself with the assurance 
of peace and safety, the fires of the pit burst out 
in irretrievable destruction. The storm of dis- 
grace was no more tolerable because he was 
conscious he had brought it on himself. 

The scene of the story is laid at the base of 
the Adirondacks, in New York. Theron Ware, 
the hero, is an itinerant preacher, a member of 
one of the New York Conferences. Endowed 
with natural abilities and popular address, the 
young man aspired to occupy the highest pulpit 
in the Conference. At the session of the Con- 
ference held in Tecumseh he attracted wide at- 
tention by his sermon. There were laymen 
who asked for his services in the Tecumseh pul- 
pit. The young man somehow came to assume 
that the question of his appointment to this 
commanding charge was settled. The Bishop 
did not so understand it. The name of another 
was read off for Tecumseh, and that of Theron 
Ware for Octavius,a third-rate charge at the 
base of the mountains. The reading came like 
a thunderbolt out of a clearsky. The appoint- 
ment wasa mistake andashane. The best tal- 
ent of the Conference could not be passed by 
with impunity. The disappointment had come 
through the favoritism of the Bishop or the pre- 
siding elders. But,as he had been read off for 
Octavius, there seemed to be no better way than 
to go and make the best of it. 

Octavius was his third appointment. His first 
charge was in a pleasant dairy and hop country 
in the south part of the Conference. To his seo- 
ond appointment —the village of Tyre — he 
took Alice Hastings, a bright-eyed, frank- faced, 
and apparently self-reliant girl, to share the 
joys and sorrows of his new life. He remained 
three years in Tyre, though in some stress of 
weather. The first year was the best of the 
three. The salary was emali,and Alice knew 
very little about housekeeping. She had been 
reared in affluence,and knew more of French 
and German, of literature, art and music, than 
of household economics. Of course, in dealing 
with household affairs she found curious, often 
amusing, complications -— boiling potatoes all 
day, eggs for an hour; ordering twenty pounds 
of steak and half a pound of sugar; and striving 
to extract the virtue of coffee by boiling the ber- 
ry. The people of Tyre received the young 
preacher and his bride with a generous country 
welcome. At the close of the first yesr the 
Wares discovered that they were $800 in debt. 
Under the shadow of this mountain the second 
year was to be spent. How fo continue with 
any comfort under such a pressure was the prob- 
lem, and the year dragged miserably away. In 
the beginning of the third year Abram Beek- 
man, an important citizen of Tyre, solved the 
problem by canceling the entire obligation. 

Every man finds his testing-place — the crisis 
in the great battle of life. Octavius proved to 
be the testing-place of Theron Ware. A double 
fire raked the field, fevealing the quality of the 
material of which he was made. The weaxness- 
es within and the outer conditions were too 
much for him. First of all came those unspeak- 
able trustees,a sort of antediluvians, acting as 
a steering committee for the whole church. 
There were three of these — Loren Pierce, Eras- 
tas Winch, and Levi Gorringe. They were 
primitive Methodists, believing in the plainest 
and simplest things. The modest flowers in 
Alice’s bonnet were a mortal offence, and they 
told Mr. Ware that his first two sermons could 





*The Damnation of Theron Ware. 
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hardly pass muster as orthodox — that he im- 
plied at least that the fire of the under-world 
was not literal. Of course such simon-pure 
Methodists could stand no such nonsense as 
that! 

A main concern with the trustees was the pay- 
ment of the debt of $4,000 or so; and, attractive 
as the young preacher was in the pulpit, with 
his slender form, regular features, lofty brow 
and thoughtful eyes, he was not an expert in 
finances, and had had little experience with 
moneyed men. His attractions were those of ap- 
and address. People took to him at 
sight. He was ae natural and eloquent preacher, 
and strangers were drawn by his sermons. In 
his make-up there was, at least, one grave de- 
fect: he failed to read accurately the characters 
and motives of men, and especially of women. 
Here was his fatal weakness, the central danger 
of his life, 

To aid him in getting over the financial diffi- 
culty, Brother and Sister Souleby were intro- 
duced to run a series of revival meetings and to 
raise the required funds. The Soulsbys werea 
sort of kettle-drum revivalists, manufactured to 
order; they knew how to make a sensation, and 
when the time came for debt-raising they had 
the doors locked and compelled the people to 
pay. According to Mrs. Soulsby’s own confes- 
sion, she and her husband, both of whom had a 
most disreputable past, were in the revival and 
debt-raising business because it paid and was 
respectable. 

The visit to Father Forbes, the Catholic priest, 
was the most important turning-point in Theron 
Ware’s career, There he met Dr. Ledsmar, a 
plausible skeptic and scientist, who started the 
young preacher out on false lines, leading him 
to doubt his most sacred beliefs and to believe 
what he had hitherto regarded as incredible. 
Accidentally, in the beginning of his pastorate, 
he met Celia Madden, the handsome daughter 
of the richest Irishman in the place, and the or- 
ganist at the Catholic Church. Attracted at firat 
by the music, he soon became infatuated by the 
seductive musician, to the neglect of his wife 
and to hisown shame. Theron Ware had ran 
his course. The weaknesses which at first lay 
concealed under better traits of character were 
all at once revealed. His usefulness in Octavius 
was at an end; and as the curtain falls on the 
closing act of the drama, we see him in his hasty 
flight to Seattle to become a dealer in lamber. 

The story is wonderfully well told. Theron 
Ware, the hero, is kept constantly in view. 
Every digression, instead of leaving the main 
current of thought, reveals some fresh feature 
in the hero. The steps in his descent are clearly 
and accurately traced. In the very make-up of 
his character Theron Ware was foreordained to 
“damnation; the moral dynamite was bound 
up in his constitution, and his movement 
among men rendered the explosion almost inev- 
itable. Both he and his wife were inclined to 
charge it to the appointment to Octavius, 
“But if you’d known him in previous years,” 
she said, ‘‘ before we were sent to that awful Oc- 
tavius. He was the very ideal of alla young 
minister should be. People used to simply wor- 
ship him, he was such a perfect preacher, and 
so pure-minded and friendly with everybody, 
and threw himself into his work so. It was all 
that miserable, contemptible Octavius that did 
the mischief.”” Sister Soulsby hit the nail more 
squarely on the head: “If there hadn’t been a 
screw loose somewhere,” she gently suggested, 
“Octavius wouldn’t have hurt him. No, take 
my word for it, he never was the right man for 
the place. He seemed to be, no doubt, but he 
wasn’t. When pressure was put on him, it 
found out his weak spot like a shot,and pushed 
on it, and — well, it came near smashing him, 
that’s all.” The primary trouble with Theron 
Ware was in his original outfit; and then the 
novelist leads on to the temptation sure to en- 
trap him. In so doing he follows the main 
trend of the story with a sustained narrativeand 
many admirable touches of incident and char- 
acter. 

Bat admirable as is the drawing of the main 
character, our author reveals his limitations in 
dealing with the subordinate ones. The back- 
ground of his story is Methodistic. It is the 
Methodism of the Empire State. Even here his 
knowledge of technics is remarkable. He sel- 
dom misuses a technical term or slips on a his- 
toric fact. Indeed, in the whole book we recall 
but one slip of the kind, He speaks of the rude 
camp-meeting of primitive Methodism, when, 
in fact, the camp-meeting was not invented un- 
til the new sect had run a half-century of its 
course. Weare not surprised at the slip; our 
surprise is at the general accuracy in his tech- 


nical knowledge of the sect with which he is 

dealing. The inaccuracies in treating an out · 

side organization are usually detected in a 

writer in his use of terms; ne will have the dic- 

tionary or general meaning without detecting 

the technical sense the terms have acquired in 

the organization. But our author writes as one 

“to the manner born.” He knows his ground 

and is most accurate in his descriptions. 

But while technically true, his descriptions, 
so far as concerns his background, are not true 

to fact and nature. Even fiction, to be of any 

high order, must be as true as history. The 
historian relates what has actually happened, 
in its true relations; the writer of fiction must 

tell what might have happened. He must keep 
within the range of probability, and of such 
probability as is suitable to the circumstances. 
In other words, the novelist as well as the his- 
torlan must furnish representative facts. A 
war correspondent went down into South Caro- 
lina during Gen. Sherman’s grand march and sent 
to a New York journal several letters descriptive 
ot the army movements towards Richmond, 
They were graphic letters; they were written 
with a good deal of dash and ability; they were 
read with a good degree of zest all over the 
country as clever bits of description; the 
humor in them was enjoyable in the extreme; 
but there was not in one of them any attempt 
at the description of the regular movements of 
thearmy. Anyone shut up to the correspond- 
ent’s information would have been at a loss to 
understand how Sherman's army accomplished 
the feat of the march from Atlanta to the sea; 
tor his descriptions were all of “the bummers,"’ 
He gave facts, but they were not reptesentative 
facts. They stood for nothing; they had noth- 
ing to do with the regular movements of the 
army. 

Now the fault of Mr. Frederic’s book is in his 
background. He gives very full and striking ac- 
counts of the “ bummer” element in the Meth - 
odist camp, but scarcely anything of real Meth- 
odism. His men and women are not represent- 
ative men and women; they stand for nothing; 
they are either purely imaginary, or real charac- 
ters which failto represent in any fair way the 
church in which they are found. The people he 
has created would not be recognized as repre- 
sentative Methodists at all, The camp-meeting 
he describes is a mere exaggeration, as is the re- 
vival under Brother and Sister Souleby. Men 
may have been fifty years in the church without 
ever having witnessed such; and, if the fact be 
authentic, it is soevidently exceptional as to de- 
prive it of all representative value. The chapter 
reads like a sensational paragraph in the daily 


press. 

The book,on the whole, ls cleverly written, 
but many of the chapters are reduced to the 
level of cheap caricature. This is somewhat 
easier to write than a historic or character novel, 
but it is not destined to continue very long in 
the market. The great novel must be true to 
nature and to fact,and its facts must be repre- 
sentative. 








THE STILL HOUR. 
Not Responsible. 


There is a good dea! laid to God’s responsibil- 
ity for which He is not in the least responsible. 
Some of His promises are interpreted beyond all 
bounds of their legitimate application, and then 
God is ardently told that He is under obligation 
to fulfill those promises just as, of course, such 
interpreters of them want Him to. Thus these 
people would make God responsible, not only for 
their interpretation of His promises, but also 
for the failure of their fulfillment. Of course, 
in so far as any promise is falsely interpreted, to 
that extent it must prove a failure; but the re- 
sponsibility of both the interpretation and the 
failure rests on man and not on God. 





God's Ability. 

Because God is almighty, there are those who 
infer that He will do everything in the direc- 
tion of goodness which sheer almightiness can 
accomplish. They say that God is able to do 
this and that good thing, and that therefore He 
will. But it is evidently forgotten that even 
God's almightiness has ite moral limitations. 
The question is not what God’s infinite power 
can, in iteelf, do, but what, in His infinite wis- 
dom and absolute love, it would be best for all 
concerned that He should do. God is undoubt- 
edly able to perform, in these days, any number 
of great miracles, but He chooses to not do so, 
regardless of the greatest faith in His ability to 
perform them. 
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The General Conference. 


Monday, May 4. 


ISHOP MERRILL presided, and Dr, 

Jesse L. Hurlbut, corresponding secretary 

of the Sunday School Union and Tract Society, 

conducted the devotional exercises. The Script- 

ure passage selected was Ephesians 2: 14-22, The 

Conference united in singing Hymn 769 — ‘“‘ How 
firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” 

In our telegram covering Monday’s pro- 
ceedings, which appeared in the last issue, it 
was stated that a sensation was caused by the 
announcement of the withdrawal of three of the 
women who had appeared and claimed member- 
ship in this Conference. The following is a 
copy of the paper, read by the secretary: — 


To a members of the General Conference of 


We, the undersigned, women delegates from 
the North India and Ohio Lay Electoral Confer- 
ences, with a desire to promote the peace and 
harmony of our beloved church, make the fol- 


loging statement: — 

While we regard ourselves as laymen in the full 
sense of the term, and hold that the Lay Elect- 
oral Conferences are entitled, under the amend- 
ment of 1868-72, to choose their delegates, sub- 
ject only to the restrictions therein specified, we 
are unwilling to seem to insist upon personal 
— which are in dispute. 

e rejoice that the Annual Conferences have 
expressed, by an_ overwhelming majority, their 
desire that wonfen should be admitted as lay- 
men to the General Conference, and we believe 
that this General Conference, with substantial 
unanimity, desires to devise the best means for 
carrying oyt the will of the church. The chief 
question at issue now seems to us to arise over 
the method to be pursued. Upon this we recog- 
nize honest differences of opinion among the 
most intelligent and conscientious members. It 
seems to us that were the Conference relieved 
from the tension which vur presence occasions, 
it might speedily devise a er of admission 
upon which the great majority of the members 
could agree. 

While we sincerely regret to disappoint the 
chivalrous cban:pions of woman’s eligibility, we 
cannot consent toa — debate over our 
personal eligibility to this Conference, with the 
alienation which we fear such a straggle might 
cause, when the principle for which we stand 
can be secured by more peaceful methods, 

We could not for a moment waive our claims 
if by so doing we imperiled the righis of our 
sisters in future General Conferences. But we 
believe that by sacrificing personal considera- 
tions and possibly party victories for the of 
the whole church, we shall best secure their in- 
terests and,in the providence of God,a more 
abundant entrance to those who shall come after 


us. 

Our decision to withdraw is reached after 
much prayer and meditation, and in acting upon 
it we are governed solely by motives of Chris- 
tian charity — the charity that seeketh not ber 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 
We therefore cheerfully relinquish all claims 
to membership in your honorable body, and 
await such a settlement of a uer- 
tion as pene wisdom may devise, confident that 

our action will embody the spirit of the Golden 


ule, 

We desire to express our appreciation of the 
courtesy shown us and to assure you that we 
shall continue to pray and to labor for the pros- 
perity ot our Zion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JANE F, BASHFORD, 


Lo1s 8. PARKER, 
Apa ©, BuTCHER, 


The majority report of the committee on 
Bligibility was submitted by Dr. Kynett, which 
was to this effect: — 

“ Your committee, to whom was referred the 
challenge of the eligibility of women in the 
General Conference, of Lydia A. Trimble, dele- 
gate-viect from the Foochow Electoral Confer- 
ence, Lois Parkerand Ada O, Butcher, delegates: 
elect from the North India Electoral Conference, 
and Jane Field Bashford, delegate-elect from 
the Ohio Electoral Conference, having carefully 
considered the same, report that the nares 
is not sustained, and that the aforesaid J 
delegates-ek ct are not ineligible to this body.” 

The charming spirit of Christian charity and 
forbearance which has thus far characterized 
the present discussion, was well voiced by Dr. 
Kynett when he introduced the report in these 
words: — 

“In submitting this report I desire, in behalf 
of the committee, to state that our deliberations 


throughout have been characterized by un- 
marred brotherly kindness and courteous good- 
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will, They have been wholly free from the 
asperities of feeling and — * of speech that 
unfortunately characterized the discussion of 
the su in the earlier part of the last four 
years, hile in opinion, we promptly 
and — upon modes of 
cedure, so that the differences that were in t 
nature irreconcilable might be submitted for 
your consideration and decision, which we feel 
sure will be ‘with malice toward none, with 
charity to all.’” 


Dr. T. B, Neely submitted the minority report, 
which closes with this declaration: — 


“ We find, therefore, thet the challenge of the 
eligibility of the women whose names have 
appeared on the roll of this General Conference 
is sustained, that the election of women by Lay 
Electoral feren 


i 
to seat the claimants would tend to destroy all 
respect for the constitution of the cl.urch, and 
for the decisions and interpretations of the 
General Conference.”’ 


Dr. George P. Mains, of the New York Hast 
Conference, first secured the floor,and made a 
speech which produced a profound impression. 
He said, in part: — 


“f am sure that the case is not 
when [ state that the great Methodist I 
Church is at this hour brought fave to face 
a very grave situation — one of the gravest that 
has ever confronted it in its ent: history. 
This is not an hour, it seems to me, for heated 
discussion. If this ay the capacity for 
putt itself in a judicial attitude, that is the 
attit which we at this time ought most 
studiously to seek, It is an hour in which this 
great question shall be dealt with dispassion- 
ately, calmly. It isan hour for most brotherly 
consideration and concession, and it seems to 
me that there are concessions which I think we 
can all afford to make. We can all afford in the 
— = ——— ————— to os 
sincerity of pur . onor of purpose, o 
men on both pides of this ory question. There 
are concessions which, I think, we can make. 
We can afford generously, those who have 
hitherto stood on the other side, to concede that 
it is the evident mind of the church that the 
women should be admitted to membership in 
our chief legislative body. For my part lam 
willing mally to make this concession 
under right conditions. 

* But, perbaps our brethren who are in the 
—32** on this —*— concerning this spe- 
c _ of admitting women as delegates to 
the General Conference, are wiser than we; and I 
have reached the point personally, let me con- 
fess, where if under the proper order of things 
this eligibility may be acknowledged, I am pre- 
mers not only to cease personal opposition, but 

give it my support; but I think there are 
some things we cannot afford for one moment to 
do, We cannot afford to do this thing, save un- 
der forms ot conservative law. God isa great 
law-giver. He holds His t material universe 
to the last molecule under the leash of law, and 
there is not a genius in this world who is able 
to construct any great appliance of art without 
reckoning to the last fraction upon the last 
demands which this law shall make upon 
his enterprise; a in these times 1 submit 
when there isa talk of anarchy in the heart of 
the * cities of this country, that the Meth- 
odis' 22 Ohuroh is the last body upon 
the face of this planet that can afford to do 
anything save in due and sacred reverence to 
the de 8 of our constitution, We cannot 
afford to do less than this. ... {I do not believe 
that we can afford,in this great deliberative 
body, in this historic day, to make a pronounce- 
ment by aconstructive majority that the per- 
sons properly belong to this body. If you do 
this (let me say it in all fear), you will send a 

reat sense of hurt down into ten thousand 

» men and women and hones, that do not 

agree with the proposition that you will thus 
support by your vote.’’ 


Rev. J. H. Potts, D. D., editor of the Mich- 
igan Ohristian Advocate, spoke in support of 
the majority report with earnest and impressive 
eloquence. He said: — 


“T feel like felicitating ourselves upon the 
manner in which this question has come before 
this body. One member has said: ‘It seems 
like a treaty of —— Thank God for that! 
Let us maintain this spirit throughout this dis- 
cussion, and let us have the courage of our con- 
viction. Let us do right — only right — and let 

he consequences be what they may. Look for 
a moment at that minority, which in the light 
of the interpretation of is called a major- 
ity. What are these voters? Where are they 
from? Credit has been given tothe German 
brethren for the defeat of this amendment. 
Being a German 1 lam not willing to re- 
ceive that credit. It is truetbat had the Ger- 
man voters all cast their ballots in favor ot the 
amendment it would have carried, but the same 
is true of any other 600 voters. The point has 
been made that the amendment was defeated by 
the foreign vote. There are no foreign votes in 
Methodism. We are all one in Ohrist Jesus; 
not strap or foreigners, but brothers of the 
household of faith. here, then, do you find 
the body of the opposition ? You will not find 
them in the State of Michigan — only eleven of 
them in that commonwealth. Where do you 
find them? Not on the Pacific slope; only a 
handful of them there. Not in New England; 
a little bundle of them there. here then 
Not among the white Conferences of the South. 
Where then? Not among the colored Oonfer- 
ences of the South; our colored brethren have 
redeemed themselves. W here shall we find them ? 
Not in the great central West. Where then ? 
You will find them in and around a little vil- 
lage called New York. Now how do you account 


| for the fact that that New York atmosphere 


works such wonderful results? Is it because our 
New York brethren read their Bibles while the 
rest of us are neglectful of them? For one, 1 
Say oes with all the might that ie within me, 
thunder forth an unequivocal ‘No.’ No, the 
rest of us have been reading our Bibles,and what 
do we find ? We find that created man in His 
own image and likeness and gave to them, male 
and female, dominion —supreme authority to 
both, not to one over the ot her, but to both over 
all. It is BS hay which has subverted that 
— Divine onan. I read further, and what 
dolfind? Ihear Paul say: ‘Help those sis- 
ters who have labored with me in the Lord.’ 
But did not Paul say that he suffered not a 
woman to usurp authority overa man? Yes, he 
did; and Paul had a level head. What then? 
He wanted the brethren so to help those sisters 
that they would feel no disposition to — au- 
thority. Have our Methodist women shown 
any disposition to seize upon authority? Did 
these digs Whe relinquis their rights to 
seats in body show that spirit ? ve the 
Methodist women ever shown that spirit? For 
the life of me I cannot understand how an 
man can see a semblance of usu: jon in th 
movement. It isa wonder that Paul does not 
rise from his grave, make a image to this 
body, stand in spirit over this Conference, and 


* the false sentiments given to his 
words, ‘ 

“ Have la moment’ more, Mr. Bishop? Well, 
I wanted to urge my claim asa tather. { am 
the father of five children. ‘Two of them are 
safe beyond all earthly distinction, and three 
of them are with me still — two daughters and 
one son. 1 love my daughters as much as I love 
my son, and I feel as much concerned for their 
future welfare and happiness; and sometimes 
when t draw near to me and strive by lan- 


in peculiar fondness; and then when I remem- 
ber by what pains those children are mine, my 
very Ie ey op within me to declare that 
there is an institution upon the earth which 
I am permitted to enter which is too high or too 
holy or too sacred for the nce of the 
woman that bore those bairns for me.” 


But the speech of this session, which made the 
deepest impression upon thoughtful men who 
were seriously asking for the right solution of 
the problem, was made by Dr. U. J. Little, of 
Evanston. He said : — 


“This is not a case for rhetoric. This isa 
case for candid reasoning. I stand here to 
for the rights of a minority, to which Ido not 
have never op the admission of 
women tothe General 
approve it when it can be done constitutional- 
ly; but I cannot find either in the Discipline it- 
seit or in the history of the adoption of lay dele- 
gation reason for thinking that these women 
are now eligible to seats in this eenyg For the 
second time in our history we are in 
session to determine their eligibility. The first 
time was in 1888, for sixteen years elapsed before 
‘the famous discovery was made that these 
women bad been taken out of our side while we 
were asleep; but in 1888 we decided against the 
claimants. In 1892 there was no judicial desis- 
ion, for there was no actual case before us, and 
where there is no case there can be no court. 

“The question before us is ino this : Shall 
we reverse our decision of 1888? Now, who are 
the parties to this case ? On the one hand, four 
laywomen who claim to be laymen; on the other 
a constitutional minority of traveling preachers 
who claim that laywomen are not Jaymen,and 
that they cannot admitted bere without the 
consent of three-fourths of their number —a 
consent which they have twice refused to give. 
4 deplore this retusal, but 1 hold that these 
trav ing preachers ve the constitutional 
rights that they claim; for originally all the 
powers of our government were ves in these 
traveling preachers, and when they created this 
delegated Conference they reserved to them- 
selves ~ aye, they reserved to a small minority 
of themselves —a final decision upon six dis- 
tinct subjects. One of the six subjects that 
they reserved was the composition of this body. 
Neither the number nor the character of its 
members can be changed constitutionally with- 
out their free consent. Now, when and where did 
three-fourths of the traveling preacher ever con- 
sent that laywomen should be members of this 
body? The distinguished advocates of these 
women conceded that the General Conference 
of 1872 did not intend to admit them. One of 
them, indeed, remarked that they did not think 
of them at all. Buta far more vital question is 
this : Did the traveling preachers of the Annual 
Conferences consent to their admission ? If they 
did not, these laywomen ought not to be admit- 
ted until these preachers do consent. But how 
could they have consented in 1872 when they re- 
fused to consent in 1892 ? 

* How could they have consented in 1872 when 
ey refused again to consentin 1896 and in 
1896? But it is proposed now to destroy the 
constitutional rights of these traveling preach- 
ers by reversing the judicial decision of 1888. 
Constitutional rights both in state and church 
can be —— oy eee decisions. | 
warn you about setting the example in this land, 
to judges, of destroying the rights of minorities 
by judicial decisions, 

‘* This General Conference can, by applying 
what Lord Palmerston used to call‘ the brute 
force of its majority,’ destroy any or it can de- 
stroy all these reserved rights of the preac » 
and these reserved rights would not be worth a 

inck of salt in the next crisis it you destroy 

hem now. To do this, to trench upon these re- 
served rights of the traveling preac , though 
legally possible, is morally wrong. Courts are 
for the protection of minorities and not for their 
destruction. The time to deal with this minor- 
ity is when it is reduced to below one-fourth. 
Furthermore, the Conference of 1888, after de- 
ciding 8*8 that women are not laymen, 
set about to make them eligible to seate in this 
body. The proposition was defeated, and the 
whole church accepted that decision, and no 
women were elected to the Conference of 1892. 
Bat the abstract question was introduced and 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, who re- 
ported that women were not eligible under the 
constitution as it now is. It will be contended 
here that their report was killed. If so, ao also 
was the substitute of Dr. Moore which declared 
them eligible, for that was finally laid on the 
table; and if it was killed, the Hamilton amend- 








ment brought it tolife in. For that extraor- 
dinary document recites it as a reason for the 
action it pro + The Hamilton amendment 
could not be a judicial decision, for we had no 
actual case before us, and no case, no court. It 
was a legislative action only, for it was a propo- 
sition toamend the constitution, But the as- 
sumption coiled up within it involved three 
weighty contradictions: First, it was contrary 
to , for no women prior to 1892 ever sat 
in the General Conference; second, it was con- 
tr to the judicial decision of 1888, for that 
dec them ineligible; third, it was contrary 
to the preamble of the resolution itself, for that 
recites the rt of the judicial committee of 
them to be ineligible, and 
sage that rt as a reason for the resolution 
iteelf. And this action was so repugnant to 
thousands of the traveling preachers, whose 
rights lt invaded, that they retused to vote on 
it. They declined to deal with s proposition 
where yea meant nay, and where nay meant yea. 
The Baltimore Conference made a counter prop- 
osition, which the Bishops properly refused to 
submit. Men ought not to o propositions 
for which they do not mean to vote. Thereupon 
the Colorado Conference revived and voted for 
it. Now I will not goas faras one member of 
the committee,a member of this Conference, 
when he admitted the inconsistency of the Col- 
orado brethreu. No; their action was manly, 
and it was fraternal, provided, gt that they 
meant to abide by t they in- 
voked. But what is now pro: ? It is pro- 
to repudiate this whole business of the 
lorado proposition, and to destroy the rights 
of the minority which that action conceded and 
confirmed. undreds of us voted for it and 
urged its adoption, but now that it has failed, 
do you propose to trample out the rights which 
yorr actions have conceded ? If Pee do, it will 
make a pitiful page of Methodist history.” 


Dr. Robert Forbes and Dr. EB. J. Gray made 
thoughtful and forceful addresses in support of 
the minority report. It was noticeable that all 
who spoke at this session for the minority re- 
port conceded that they were in favor of the 
admission of women under the proper constitu- 
tional provisions. 


Tuesday, May 5. 


Bishop Andrews presided. Dr, De Witt C. 
Huntington led the devotions, reading from 
Philippians 2: 3-15,and Hymn 759 was sung: 
* O Thou in whose presence my soul takes de- 
light!” 

The great debate on the woman question was 
continued. 

Dr. Daniel Stevenson, of Kentucky, spoke in 
favor of the seating of the women who had 
been elected. 

Dr. T. B. Neely made a strong speech against 
the eligibility of the women, saying, in part: — 


“ It isa remarkable fact that the word ‘ lay- 
men ’ does not appear in the restrictive rules. 
The words are lay delegate or lay delegates. It 
may be a class of the laity. The laity is one 
thing, while lay delegate is another thing, and 
we are to ascertain what that is. Now, I think 
the mistake is, that some of our good civil law- 
yers come and look th the spectacles of 
civil law, when the fact ia, it we are to study an 

jastical question we must study it in the 
light of ecclesiastical history. . .. . The 
simple fact is this: The origival government of 
Methodism was an autocracy. It was also a 
male government from the beginning. Mr. 
Wesley the government to the Confer- 
ence. tr. Asbury and Dr. Coke extended the 
government tothe Conference. They took the 
ministers into a share of the functions of gov- 
ernment, but be Boy: to make the explicit ex- 
— that they took them in. Then came 
he time when they took in lay delegates. Who 
were they? At that time the only idea inthe 
church was, that government belonged to men. 
The status of woman was different from that of 
man,.and always has been in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Thus you cannot ordain, 
and the church never thougnt it could ordain, a 
woman. Neither can you license a woman to 
—, Thechurch = recognized this dis- 
inction, so that in order to elect them stewards 
and allow them to be class-leaders, Sunday- 
school yy eae oto. it required a legis- 
lative act to interpret certain pronouns, This, 
however, was not dealing with the constitution, 
but with the statute law. This General Confer- 
ence can control statute law, but it cannot con- 
pre the constitution, which is a different 

g- 


The revered Judge Harlan made a very strong 
and convincing speech, taking the ground that 
women are now eligible. He said: — 


“ This whole question must be determined by 
the definition of that word —‘laymen.’ Who 
are ‘laymen?’ The General Uonference itself 
has defined the word to mean ‘members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church who are not mem- 
bers of the Annual Conferences.’ Now, | in- 
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v laymen eligi seats terpret the women const’ ; ce 

this nference, an those who have been ad- | good cause.’ Now, if there be any of you who | court for my ht of suftrage the legist , | mission of women, he could not now conrent to 
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Dr. Buckley said: — back to Maine with shame ‘from the men who | lose our heada?  tner Dut do not let us mate in on indices mannet whet could 


“Having bad the pleasure of sitting with 
Senator Harlan in a previous General Confer- 
ence, | wae giaserl Se Sep tp Sore fad hear his 
voice. If I differ with him in toto, it isa differ- 
ence of fon, and not of feeling. I con- 
ceive that he utters a fundamental error, based 
upon the application of principles outside o 
ethodism to the course of events in Method- 
ism. Weare not inthe light of the twentieth 
century, nor in the year but of the time 
prior to 1872, On that date, and a vious 
quadrennium, we must fix our eyes y- 

“A woman is not a layman in the sense of the 
law that enacted lay delegation. Clergy and 
laity are terms which arise where church and 
state are united. There is no such word 
as clergywoman, because women were never 
among the clergy. There is no such word as 
laywoman because women were never allowed 
to hold a legislative office in church or state at 
the time that our institutions were formed. 
Women bélong to the laity, as do children and 
men. Fora hundred and six years it was im- 

ible fora man to cast a vote in American 
ethodism. The venerable mother of Senator 
Harlan, like bis father, and like himself, could 
never cast a vote in Methodism until after 1872. 
‘What is woman if she is not a layman?’ She 
is one of the laity. . .. 

“Shall this body, after coming within 38 
votes — for a change of 38 votes would have 

iven the necessary three-fourths — shal] this 
Body seat these a rene wae hy ms * = 
stances, for peace tw the peace 0o' - 
gust and distrust and despair, It will not make 

. For, it your em py action is right, it 
will be the duty of every conscientious man 
who comes to the next General Conference, if 
there is a woman os * x renew the challenge. 
I beg you to pause. If your theory ia right, 
then it is the duty of every man, as long as he 
lives, to renew the eine. Ah! brethren, 
use! Do nothing of the kind. Whatever you 
ave, submit it to the church, and stand mag- 
nanimously. Submit it once more, and your 
women will come in with glory and honor. 
. “But the course you now propose will dis- 
race this Conference, destroy confidence, and 
fh every General Conference stir up men to say: 
‘I will do as I please,’ in the hope of getting an- 
other act of interpretation.” 


Dr. A. B. Leonard said: — 


“ Constitational questions may be legiti- 
mately treated in two ways. One way of treating 
constitutional questions by amendment, 
formally submitted to the jes who have the 
right to make the changes in the letter of the 
law. The Constitution of the United States has 
been amended in that form, I believe, sixteen 
times; so that we have what we call the ‘ Six- 
teenth Amendment.’ But during the time that 
has prevailed, while these amendments have 
been passed around through the States, the 
Supreme Court has c the in! jon 
of the Constitution, I was going to say a thou- 
sand times. The oe! method of changing 
the meaning of the Constitution is by interpre- 
tation or by constraction rather than by amend- 
ment. We come to this discussion with the 
clear understanding that there are two ways to 
treat a constitutional question. We have tried 
one way, and it has not carried. It is our priv- 
ilege legitimately to try the other way. The 
way of construction is just as legal, while that 
construction remains, as though tbere was an 
amendment in the letter of thelaw. . . With 
put a new word into the Methodist 
Discipline. You put in the word ‘ layman ’ and 

ut it in with allthat that word means. . . 

“ Now, we have from time to time interpreted 
the law on this *8 of privileges of women 
in the church. Why did the General Conference 
interpret the w ‘he, his, him?’ By so 
doing the General Oonference inter 
women into the quarterly conference and into 
the district conference, by pr fo pro- 
nouns. They were in the way. Previous to 
that time it was unconstitutional to let a woman 
into the quarterly conference. You could not 

at her | we A into the quarterly conference or 
uto the district conference. If she was there it 
was in open violation of the law. But in 1872 
the General Conference said: We will remove 
the difficulty out of the way. It was uncon- 
stitutional to put a woman into the quarterly 
conference, and the General Conference by 
interpretation removed the barrier out of the 
Way sothat the women might be admitted to 
that body.” 


Dr. A. W. Harris, of Maine, said: — 


“Tam a layman in two senses. I am nota 
minister, andi am not a lawyer, and I find my- 
self in embarrassment because without any lege! 
experience, either secular or ecclesiastical, I am 
suddenly a judge. But I remember that the law 

simply common sense systemat , and | 
shall make no attempt to turn myself for the 
time being into a lawyer. AsI look at the case 
it stands thus :— 

“ Before 1872, laymen, both men and women, 
were out. If the women are in, they got in 
through an amendment. Another speaker has 
said that the constitution may be amended 
hy judicial decision. I say that that statement 
is not correct. A constitution may be inter- 
a: it may not be amended in that manner. 

me call your attention to this fact: Had 
there been no amendment in 1872, we had not 
been discussing this question, for women had 
been clearly out. If, then, the women are in, 

are in because of the amendment of 1872, 
and our difficulty arises because that amend- 
Ment uses a w which > f mean men only, 
or may mean both men and women. In my 
Opinion it means men only. I it as be- 
yond belief that the church in would have 
allowed the amendment to havecome within gun- 
Shot of passing, had it been or that it ad- 
mitted women. Iam confirmed in this opinion be- 
cause even though twenty-four years of progress 
have passed since then — twenty-four years in 
Which women have been constantly gainin 
friends to their cause — it is not even possi- 
ble to obtain a sufficient vote to amend the con- 
Stitution in their favor, and the amendment o 
1872 did not admit women, in oy oe. But 
*omebody says: ‘The church 
question.’ I am tired of it, but that has nothing 
© do with the questiou whatever. If any man 





to nallify the laws 


citizenship to our colored . 
lieve in the maintenance of the law, which is 
the jou of the weak — the black man in 
the th, as well as the white man in the North 
= Reset ae te thet greatest evil | 

nh, we know t evil in ou 
politics is corruption in our cities. And re- 
cently there have arisen in New York city two 
men whom, I believe, the future will declare 
among the great men of this country, sim 
— have said: ‘ The law is our guide, 
and we shail not interpret into it, or out of it, 
anything, but execate it as it is.’ I believe that 

D 


giving the rights of 
hren. If me be- 


y 
sacred. And I say, I cry out to you, the old o 
from Macedonia: ‘ Come over and help us; ’ an 
if your church be not in danger, I pray you help 
me to save mine.” 


Dr. J. F. Chaffee said: — 


S a in my own Conference voted as often 
as I could get a chance for the admission of 
women, it is with profound regret that I find 
myself unable today to vote for the majority re- 
» +++ TF was in the G | Cont of 
- | was in favor of it, and helped to fight 
that battle in favor of lay delegation from start 
to finish. I want to tell this Conference what [ 
know: That if it had been dreamed that women 
were to be included in that act, it could never 
have passed. It would have been like a mill- 
stone around the neck of an infant in the midst 
ofthe sea. I remember very well the scene 
which I think the brethren have misrepresent 
—not intentionally, of course — in to 
the ‘ noes, noes, noes ’ in that Conference, when 
Dr. Newman — now Bishop Newman — raised 
the question whether the motion a 
include women; and instead of there being a 
‘no’ here anda‘ no’ there, it is as distinct in 
my recollection as though it were yesterday that 
it was such a storm of ‘ noes’ as | scarcely ever 
heard in any body, and the matter was buried. 
“ Now I can but wonder that brethren should 
think that this inter jon of the word ‘ lay- 
men’ in 1872 included women. In the first 
place, woman was not before the Conference. It 
was a question whether local elders and local 
preachers were laymen,and that was the only 
question submitted.” 


Dr. J. W. Hamilton said: — 


“ Nobody knows the trouble I have had. 
Brethren do not like what I think, what I say, 
what I do, whatiam. One brother has been 
kind enough to tell me since this Conference 
began that | have wheels in my head. The 
brethren misapprehend me. It’s a case of stra- 
bismus; I have a wheel, and I brought it with 
me; it’s not in my head, but at my heart. It’s 
what the writer of the Book of Hcclesiastes was 
pleased to ca!l ‘ a wheel at the cistern.’ 

* Born in the face of poverty and amid such 
other privations as to make my whole life an ir- 
repressible conflict, 1 found my whole circula- 
tory system and sympathies wheeled into line at 
the heart with those of every other son and 
daughter of the race whose aspirations lead 
them to move up against the world’s discrimi- 
nation against them, any tyranny overthem, I 
have never been a student of the technicalities 
of the law, with the purpose to restrain human 
liberties and limit human rights; I have always 
found myself on the side of the broadest defini- 
tion and largest freedom. And I will discover 
to this Conference before I have done that I al- 
ways have been, and new am, in favor of more 
concession than I can get from the other side. 

** Who are we on this side anyhow ? We have 
been pursued by conscience and threatened with 
the constabulary until our wives and daughters 
are growing yan sheer fright. Have we 
no conscience we never y? We will 
measure love with you all over this Conference. 
You know I will. 

“B are not fair. They betake them- 
selves when it suits their — to the rigid, 
narrow, technical construction of civil jurispru- 
dence to overthrow the evident, everywhere 





ac- 
knowled intention of the lawmakers. If we 
did that, we would have no minority report 


before this Conference now, and there would 
have been no challenge before your committee. 
Every lawyer on this floor knows that both 
would be thrown out of any civil court in the 
country, for they neither mention the names of 
the parties challenged nor the Conferences from 
which pa Ge We are not lawyers — but we 
ought to be when we come here — and our pro- 
ceedings through the history of the church will 
not stand the rigid forms of the civil courts. 
Let us be fair then; let us at least observe the 
Golden Rale. 

“ Does anybody here for one moment doubt 
the intention of the last General Conference to 


do something to offset the action of the Confer- 
ence of 1888? You know t intended to de- 
cide and late’in favor of the admission of 


women to this General Conference; then be fair 
and say so. Inthe light of what both sides to 
this controversy have —— as the untime- 
ly interference of the president with the rights 
of the members of the General Conference, the 


ference o hat the 

spect the credentials of women as well as men 
and enter their names on the roll. 
done, and this Conference recognized that action, 
and treated the elect women as members of this 
body. No other action or question concerning 
t membership would have come before the 
body but for this chal. Mi el _ eis 

“* The General Conference of 1892 reversed the 
decision of 1888. My brother from Evanston 
and of the Northern New York Conference as- 
sumed to say here yesterday that the Conference 
of 1892 rendered no decision because there was no 
case before it. That sayin er ane 
dizit, nothing more, The Conference of 
did have a case before it — that’s my ipse dizit. It 
ismore. It is a matter of record. Two names of 
reserve 


committee, and on the 

made. [ have submitted this question to leading 
lawyers all over — in one instance to 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of one 


Dr. J. R. Day said: — 


“ It it were possible for me to join 
brethren and vote woman into this 


r — we can vote 
settle it in this way. Now, does 
f this General Con believe 
by @ mere ity vote we can vote the male 
layman out of this General Conference, and then 
vote him back into it again, and vote him out 

in? His title here is as enduring as the title 
of any minister. What 1 want is to m 
sister a title as solid as he has. [am 
I am not a conservative, friend of woman’s 
cause if I have established her General Confer- 
ence rights upon a sand dune, I wish to found 
them upon a solid rock, and the only way to do 
that is to vote with my brethren for a two- 
thirds — gy be and recommend the act to 
the Annual inferences; and when she shall 
obtain a three-fourths vote in the Annual Con- 
ferences she can come to this Conference and 
no one on earth can challenge her right or dis- 
turb her. And I wonder that women themselves 
do not rise up and say, ‘ Brethren, until you can 
devise some way — until you can provide for us 
in some manner a seat in the General Confer- 
ence as enduring and as unchangeable as the 
seat of our brethren, we will not come.’ The 
have a right to that kind of entrance into th 
body. And, therefore, while I say that my sym- 
pathies are toward the women, I am anabie to 
go forward except in thestraight, constitutional 
way. 


y 

“ Now, if it were true that there was a legisla- 
tion by accident in 1872, and we can vote these 
women into this body, {s it not. a wiser thin 
for us to wait? It is only four brief years unt 
we can take a. of law as no one will 
be disposed to 1 in question. Is it —— 
necessary to satisfy a small majority of t 
body that that is the legal way to settle the 
case? Is it not a more statesmaniike thing oT) 
it not a safer thing, for us to settle this ma ter 
so that the entire church, whatever it may be- 
lieve as to the doctrine, must be obi to say 
the method is something that is established be- 
yond all question ? It seems to me that that is 
a very plain case. 

“ Now, time is very short. Four years are ex- 
ceedingly brief. The question is mighty, and 
therefore we can afford to go on slowly until we 
have taken such a course as shall commend it- 
self to the entire church. A brother said here 
that we must not hesitate because we are going 
* oan : pe. ‘ Well, we men Bes rg Ah 4 

urt people ® necessary u e, t 
is best to hurt ple, if the end s P justity 
the hurting of them. But then, if it is not nec- 
essary to hurt people, wag epee we hurt them? 
Let us understand, too, that though it be a fact 
that there was a large majority of ministers vot- 
ing in the affirmative in the late Annual Con- 
ferences, those votes do not show that the min- 
isters all believed that women may be seated in 
this body by a majority vote. There were hun- 
dreds of ministers who voted in the affirmative 
because for the first time in the history of the 
church they had the opportunity of voting ina 
constitutional way. Do not look upon it as a 
mere majority expression by which you receive 
an indorsement to go on and do w you please 
in this General Conference. If they had known 
that that would be the inter relation, scores 
and hundreds of those minis would have 
withheld their votes. The church e te that 
we will maintain our institutions, and thereby 
contribute to the stability of our country in 
these critical times, by the maintenance of all 
possible dignity, conservatism, and universally 
recognized constitutional methods.” 


Judge H. R. Britt, of Minnesota, closed a very 
able and critical argument of the case from a 
legal standpoint with the declarations: — 


“Take, for example, the resolution of the 
General Uonference of 1872, which : In 
all matters connected with the election of lay 
delegates the word laymen must be understood 
to include all the members of the church who 
are not members of the Annual! Conferences.’. . . 
That resolution was passed to cover the case of 
a local preacher who had been elected, and it 
has no application to women. 

* To my mind, the history of the church up to 
the time the provision in question was ado ° 
the discussion had upon it when it was under 
consideration, the end sought to be accom- 
plished by its adoption, the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference and the Annual Conferences 
since, and all the surrounding circumstances, 
declare to me, much as I might wish it ot ise, 
that the amendment to the constitution admit- 
ting laymen was not intended to and did not 
include women.” 


Wednesday, May 6. 


led the devotions, reading the second chapter ot 
the Epistle to the Philippians,and Hymn 
was sung: “ Eternal beam of light divine.” 

Before proceeding to the continued debate on 
the eligibility of women, some miscellaneous 
business was transacted, the most important of 
which was the fixing upon May 18 as the date 
for the elections. 

For nearly two hours interesting and able 
addresses were made. Rev. D. H. Moore, D. D., 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate, con- 
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not be done in the direct and right way. 

Dr. J. M. King, also in favor of the admission 
of women to the General Conference, said it was 
not fair to ignore the result of the referendum. 
Constitutional safeguards could not be over- 
ridden. 

Dr. M. ©, B, Mason made a very excellent 
speech to the effect that he did not cousider it 
judicial nor safe to seat the women by a mere 
majority vote. While he had always voted for 
the admission of women, he hoped the whole 
matter would be again submitted to the Annual 
Conferences. 

Dr. Leroy A. Belt said that though he did not 
deem it necessary, yet he was willing to vote to 
submit the question again to the Annual Con- 
ferences. 

Dr. Frank Bristol, though he had always 
advocated the admission of women to this body, 
believed that they could be made eligible only 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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The Family. 


FAITH. 
Rev. Louisé 8. Baker. 


Through wintry storms, in snow and rain, 
My heart kept time to this refrain, 
And sang low, “ June will come again.” 


The winds swept by in chorus shrill, 
The sea was silent, white and still 
Beneath the cold’s imperious will. 


Dark fogs hung low and hid the blue, 
Yet all the while, Faith, leal and true, 
Whispered of summer’s perfumed dew; 


Ot roses dyed in sunset glows, 
Or pink as when the morning grows, 
And sweet as any flower that blows. 


Since pussy-willows doffed their gray, 
And changed their lovely, warm array, 
Their chiffons yellow to display, 


We know these robes will turn to green, 
The summer’s glory soon be seen, 
With all ite cheerful light and sheen. 


Soft clouds which Iie across the sky, 
Of wondrous hue, proclaim it nigh; 
And June will be here by and by. 


Oh, weary hearts, why doubt in vain? 
The sunshine always follows rain, 
And joy is sure to come again. 


True faith will some time change to sight, 
Bright stars illume the darkest night, 
Or wait the dull clouds’ tardy flight. 


Behind all trial is the biue 
Ot heavenly peace. God’s face looks through 
The thickest mist, siniling at you, — 


At youand me. Heaven’s not so high 
But the Eternal Arms are nigh, 
And we may every fear defy. 


Nantucket, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 








However fall, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram; 
Wes J) eg J 
never 8 ‘ 
* — Whittier. 


e*-s 


You want to be true, and you are trying 
to be. Learn two — never to be 


discourag things get on 
slowly here, and never fall daily to do that 

which lies next your hand. Do not be 
i a hurry, but be diligent. Enter into that 
sublime pati of the Lord.— George 
Macdonald. : 


At the bottom of every men * ap 
abyss which ho: oy, ambition OV 
tha ‘rweetneas of thinking, the pleneare of 

ting the le of conquest, cann . 
The whole world cast into that abyss would 
not satisfy it; but, O my God ! a drop, one 
single drop, of Thy grace causes it to over- 
flow. — Joseph Roux. 


here is a vast difference between char- 
honor ‘and reputation. Reputation is what 
men think we are; character is what God 
knows us to be. Reputation is seeming; 
character is being. Reputation is the brea 
of men; character is the inbreathing of the 
eternal God. One py Bye a time havea 
good reputation and a character, or the 
reverse; but not for long. What is in will 
come out. It —* im 
234 gf in og of his fellow- 
men. man who has long been 
leaning in the eyes of God.— R. 5. Mac- 
Arthur, D. D. 


I longed for Thee, O Christ, to be my guest, 

To break the bread, and pour the living wine, 
All consecrated, in this home of mine, 

That my poor soul and spirit might be blessed. 
Perchance I called Thee net one thay: confessed 
My yearning want too seldom at shrine, 


To bring Thy presence, glorious, divine. 
hese many hast thought it best 


ca 

Remorseless Death, wrose ruthless besom swept 

My fireside em: y; then apart I crept, 

Sone eee teted my barren’ howe to mart, 

I raise m nm 

And Thaw, O Obrist, art standing in the dark! 
— KATRINA TRASK, in “Songs and Lyrics.” 


It is not a moses omer, nat a simple 
fact, that prosperity cannot ripen charac- 
_ In that — cannot be made evi- 
dent to others or to ourselves that we are 
not serving God fora reward. Hence the 
trier of life — the messenger of God — 
tg he | and down the earth, j 
men out of their prosperity, and Crivins 
them into worlds of poverty and loss an 
sorrow and disease and lo: where 
they can test their —— and find out 
what they believe, what they stand on, and 
what they are living for. This is not Job’s 
history alone: g NR pany | and mine and 
every man’s. — T. Munger, D. D. 


Death is a very successful teacher of that 
faith we all long 2 convic- 
tion of the unseen. @ may play with the 

mts against another life when our 
adootions are neutral, and may even pre- 
tend thas the case ts S08 proven. Let one 
of our flesh and blood bid us good-by and 
pass within the vail, and reason surrenders 





ap death; what is it that calms, 
— tan soothes us then? Is it 


tered and oy Nay, when the mel- 
songs lost its charms, and 
m of memory and her siren daugh- 
ters has been brought low, we still listen — 
when we can listen to nothing else — to the 
beatitudes which Christ spake to the multi- 
tudes as they sat listening among the 
mountain lilies, or to those last words, 
more precious than ’s utterance, 
which on the same night 
trayed He to His beloved ones, when 
the traitor gone out and it was night. 
— Canon Farrar. 
* ® * 


In accomplishing your day’s work you 
have simply to take one oy dey atime. To 
take that wisely is all that you need to 
think about. If Iam —— mountain, 
to look down may make me dizzy; to look 
too far up may make me tired and discour- 
aged. Take no anxious thought for the 
morrow. Sufficient for the day — yes, and 
for each hour in the day — is the toilor the 
trial thereof. There is not a child of God 
in this world who is strong enough to stand 
the strain of today’s duties and all the load 
of tomorrow’s anxieties piled upon the top 
of them. Paul himself would have broken 
down if he had anand the experiment. 
We have a perfect t to ask our Heaven- 
ly Father for stre equal to the day; but 
we have no right to ask Him for one extra 
ounce of strength for anything beyond it. 
When the morrow comes, grace will come 
with it sufficient for its tasks or for its 
troubles. 


* Let me be strong in word and deed 
Just for today; 
Lord! for tomorrow and its needs 
1 must not pray.” 


— Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 








THE SIMPKINSES’ MISTAKE. 
In Two OHAPTERS, 
I. 


Annie L, Hannah. 


wer Ne letters, pa ?’’ 
- “No, ma, nothing but the paper 
and the Agriculturist. ‘Tain’t Nathan’s 
week to write, you know.”’ 

“No more it is. Here, let me help you 
off with your coat; you’re real sort of stiff, 
ain’t you? But never mind, a cup of 
steaming hot tea ll limber you up some, I 
guess.”’ 

“* Oonsid’rable stiff, mother; but rheu- 
matics ain’t much to complain of ’side some 
folke’ troubles.” And the good farmer 
sighed deeply as he kicked off his boote and 
thrust his feet into the carpet slippers 
which had been toasting beneath the glow- 
ing stove. 

“What's the matter now? ’Liza’s boy 
ain’t took poorly again, is he ? ”” 

“No, they say he’s doing real well today. 
It was Hepsy Norton I was thinking of. 
They were telling me at the store that the 
Simpkinses had foreclosed the mortgage.’ 

“Why, Dan’el Willets! Whatever do 
you mean ? ’’ demanded the woman, wheel- 
ing about, with his “ tippet,’ which she 
had been in the act of hanging on one of 
the nails behind the door, held aloft in one 
hand. 

“ Just what I said, Becky.” 

“ But whatever will she do? How can 
she git along? Why, it wasn’t a week 
back that she tol’ me, setting in that 
very chair yonder, that she hadn’t never 
been able to pay a cent more'n the inter- 
est, and that if the mortgage was ever fore- 
closed she wouldn’t have nothing in the 
world. ‘ But I don’t believe they ever will 
foreclose,’ she said, in that kind of cheery 
way of hers; ‘ for Lawyer Dana says it’s as 
good an investment as they could make, 
and they think an awful lot of a good invest- 
ment, do the Simpkinses. No, I ain’t a-go- 
ing to bother none about it, for there’s no- 
body to want the old place after I’m gone.’ 
And now to-think that it’s come upon her 
after all! My! ain’t it real hard? Well, a 
it’s a warning ’gainst folks saddling their 
children’s children with a debt! Come, 
father, draw up, supper’s ready! ”” 

“ It seems kinder hard, too, don’t it, that 
with all the folks Hepsy’s helped, first and 
last, and all the good turns she’s done one 





and another, that they ain’t no one to do 
for her now?” said pa, as he drew his 
chair, with a grating sound, across the 
green- painted floor to the table. 

“There’s them two children of her half- 
brother David,” he went on, helping him- 
self to a generous piece of pork; “ she 
spent a real sight of money on them, and 
they’d have been growed up now and ready 
to take care of her if they’d lived; but they 
came of a weakly stock. And they was 
only part she’s done for. You couldn’t 
count them all on the fingers of your two 
hands, could you, ma?” 

“No, Icouldn’t. Have a bit of apple pie 
with your pork, Dan’el? She had Ginny 
Day and her baby there for goodness knows 
how long, while Silas was West hunting 
work. Then there was that little tramp 
that wandered to her door that fall fifteen 
— no, sixteen — years ago, it was. I know, 
’cause it was the fall of the winter that 
*Lisha Blake married Mary Nash over to 
Dana’s Falls. You remember him? Why, 
yes, you do, too! He stopped at her door 
— it was an awful stormy afternoon — and 
asked for work to pay for a night’s lodging; 
said his father and mother was dead over to 
Wheeler’s Oorners or thereabout, and he 
was going to seek his fortune and git an 
education. Of course Hepsy took him in, 
but she just made up them chores; she was 
always that tender-hearted, was Hepsy! 
Why, she ’mosat cried when she was telling 
me about how proud he held up his head 
and talked about supporting himself, and 
him only twelve years old! And then she 
kept him right on through that winter, 
sending him to school, and feeding and 
clothing him, and 1 mistrust that she’d 
never have let him go, she got to set such 
store by him, but for the minister who sup- 
plied the next summer. He showed her 
that the boy was something out of the com- 
mon, and oughter have a good education, 
and told her he knowed about a school 
where he could git it, and so he took him 
back to the city when he went. He used to 
write to Hepsy for a while, the boy did, but 
she lost sight of him years ago, and I know 
it always kind of grieved her, though she 
never blamed him none, being that he was 
only a child. Yes, to be sure he used to 
ring the church-bell — I knowed that you’d 
remember. Bright! Well, I should think 
he was! Then there were them two Free- 
man children that she took in while their 
mother was so awful sick; but the Free- 
mans did real handsome by her, pa— a 
sight better than that old Martha Wright! 
Why, she most bothered Hepsy’s life out of 
her the year she lived with her, and she 
wasn’t no real relation to her, neither. And 
then to think of her leaving every cent she 
owned to missions, after all the care she’d 
been to Hepsy! But then, Hepsy didn’t do 
it for what she could get out of it, and a 
mighty good thing she didn’t! Blessed is 
them what don’t expect nothing, for they 
won’t git disappointed. Here, pa, let me 
fill up your cup; it will heat you up, for it’s 
most boiling. But what’s the matter with 
the Simpkinses, anyhow, to do Hepsy such 
a shabby turn?” 

“ They was saying to the store that there 
was some spite in it. You see, Hepsy 
wouldn’t side with them ’gainst the minis- 
ter in that quarrel in their church a while 
back. They kind of hinted, at the time, 
that they could make it onpleasant for her 
if she didn’t. They was saying, ma, that 
Hepsy’ll have to kind of live round, sewing 
and working for her board and lodging, you 
know; for she lived off the stuff she sold 
from her place, and hasn’t a mite of 
money.”’ 

* Did they speak anything about where 
she’d be likely to begin ? ”’ 

‘Well, there was some talk, but we 
couldn’t be rea! free owing to there being a 
stranger to the store. Nice-looking young 
fellow, too — came up in the stage with the 
mail, and was waiting there, before going 
over to the hotel, till it was sorted to see if 
there was anything for him, for he had 
counted on getting here a day or so sooner, 
itseems, It was while he was waiting that 
Silas came in with the news about Hepsy. 
Sam handed him out his letters pretty soon, 
but he didn’t seem in any hurry to go off 
(Sam told me afterward that he mistrusted 
he was one of them engineers to see about 
the reservoir back to West’lo), but just 
stood round reading his papers and looking 
over the letters; and, but for knowing he 
didn’t know her from Adam, you might 
have thought he was interested in what we 
was saying about Hepsy. It kind of made 
us hold up on our talking at last, for, though 
it’s kind of in the family with the rest of us, 
we hadn’t no notion of letting all the world 
know of the poor girl’s come-down. These 
apples are real tasty — be they pippins ? ” 

**No—yes. Pa, I’ve been studying abont 











it for the last few minutes, and ‘I want to 
know what you think of asking Hepsy here 9 
And I don’t mean to say nothing abont 
working out her board, neither.’ 

“T say ter ask her, and if you kin make 
her think we’d look upon it as real han’. 
some of her if she’d come, why do! It’, 
going to be awful hard for her to give ap 
her home and live round with folks. P’raps 
we can manage to keep her on if we git her 
once.’? 

* Yes, it’s awfal trying. I don’t know’s | 
ever felt more hurt about anything! Such 
things must happen in this world, I suppose, 
but I’d as soon they wouldn’t happen to 
Hepsy Norton! Have anything more, pa? 
No? Well, I don’t much wonder you don’t 
feel quite up to your eating. If you'll hitch 
up, the first thing in the morning, I'll go 
over just as quick as I’ve set things aside, 
and speak to her about it. I s’pose they’ll 
let her stop there till the place is sold ? ” 

** They'll bave to, for, you see, they’re 
~~ being eeprom sorry about the 
whole matter. But the general idea is th 
they’ll sell at a sacrifice for the cake 2 
botheri —y considerable — though I 
don’t believe that, they’re too nigh.” 

“ Well, 73 just listen to me, Dan’el Will- 
ete,” said his wite, putting down the pile 
of plates which she had gath up, and 
facing him, with her ha: upon her hips, 
“them Simpkinses think that they’ve got 
just a poor, helpless old woman to deal 
with, but they’ll find out their mistake, or 
I'll lose my count! ”’ 

“Why, what do you mean, mother? Who 
else have they got tu deal with? I wish 
there was some one, with all my heart! ” 

“ Well, there is; they’ve got the Lord to 
get ahead of, Dan’el, and He’s a match for 
even them, though they be pretty hopeful 
sons of their father, the devil.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For a Guest Chamber. 


Sleep sweet within this quiet room, 
thou, whoe’er thou art, 
And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy quiet heart; 
Nor let tomorrow fright thy rest 
ith dreams of coming ill; 
Thy Maker is thy changeless Friend, 
is love surrounds thee still. 
Forget thyself and all the world; 
Put out sach feverish light; 
The stars are keeping watch o’erhead, 
Sleep sweet; good-night, good-night ! 


— Anon. 








International Order of King’s Daughters 
and Sons. 


—— For several years the Whatsoever Circle 
of Portsmouth, N. H., has maintained Sabbath 
afternoon devotional services for the aged in- 
mates of Faith Home. 


—— The City Union of the King’s Daughters 
and Sons at Bangor, Me., supports a Home for 
working-women. It is now taking measures to 
secure a permanent endowment fund of $5,000. 


— The circles of the King’s Daughters among 
the Indian and colored girls at Hampton Insti- 
tute are doing excellent work both for them- 
selves and for others. They make comfortables 
for the poor people in the cabins around them, 
dress dolls, etc., for Christmas gifts for the 
children living near, or for those at home or in 
schools taught by the students. Gifts of rib- 
bon, bits of lace, or anything available for such 
fancy work, are very acceptable. 


—— The Order of the King’s Daughters and 
Sons is found to be a great help in the Hospital 
for the Insane at St. Peter, Minn. As no indus- 
trial work, save helping in the sewing or house- 
work of the institution, is provided for the 
patients, the meetings of the circle, with the 
fancy work which is done there, are of service 
in supplying the need of employment by those 
able and willing to perform it. The making of 
silk quilts isa favorite occupation, the bright 
pieces being especially attractive to the clouded 
minds of the workers. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties of the circle is to get material for use, 
and contributions of pieces of silk, bits of em- 
broidery silk, etc., will be gratefully received. 

—— The “ King’s Messengers” is one of three 
circles of boys in Ottawa, Canada, They are es- 
pecially at the service of the King’s Daughters. 
Among other kindly deeds they have chopped 
wood for the old and sick, and, as coachmen, 
have enabled several to attend service who 
otherwise could not have done so. 


—— The Service Circle of the King’s Daugh- 
ters in North Toronto, Canada, mairitains a 
reading-room for men and boys from October 
to April,and keeps the room open for a seW- 
ing-school for young girls during the summer. 


—— The College Circles of the King’s Daugh- 
ters were well represented at the late Ohio Uon- 
vention. In Ohio Wesleyan University there are 
ninety-seven members in nine circles. Shep- 
ardson College reports forty members, the cit- 
cle being directly in charge of the Christian 
work of the college. In the State University 
there is a membership of forty-five active and 
twenty-five honorary members, and the circle is 
helping to educate a colored girl for missionary 
work in Africa. 

—— The King’s Garden (named by the cbil- 
dren), a plot of land twenty-five feet by fifty, 
in the rear of the headquarters of the 
Daughters’ Tenement House Chapter, New 
York city, is the only playground for cbildred 
in a square mile. 
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THE RAINFALL FOLLOWS THE PLOW. 


1 heard a former talk ome 

Telling b —— 
lnt coun a 
"The rainfall follows the plow.” 


“ As fasten Shay Geenk & = you see, 
ty n the eee a pond free 
As ° oop 
And the tillage is begun, ; 


“The earth grows mellow, and more and more 
it holds and sends to the sky 
A moisture it never had before 
When its face was hard and dry. 


“ And 80, wherever the wehares run, 
The clouds run over. 
And the soil that works and and Jets in the sup, 
With water is always fed 


I wonder if ever that farmer knew 

The — ot his —— word 
— the message t hat, heavenly true, 
ithin it was hidden — ‘heard ? 


It fell on A by chance that day, 
a ness lingers now, 

ways God’s dear way 

That the rainfall follows the plow. 


— Selected. 








HARD-OF-HEARING PERSONS. 
I. 
Children. 


Miss Ida H. Adams. 
Horace Mann Schcol for the Deaf, Boston. 


EFEOCTIVE hearing is much more se- 
rious in the case of children than in 
adults, for the reason that mental growth is 
checked. If the deafness is slight, it retards 
their progress in schools because they are 
placed at a disadvantage; if of any great 
extent, it prevents their gaining a full and 
free use and understanding of spoken lan- 
guage; if total, natural language is im- 
possible; it must be especially, and, so to 
speak, artificially taught. 

Such children should, if possible, be sent 
to an oral day school for the deaf. There 
they will have instruction in all the usual 
branches of a common-school education, and 
in addition they will receive lessons in ar- 
ticulation to correct their defective speech; 
in voice culture, to modify their somewhat 
harsh and monotonous voices; and in lip 
reading, so that their eyes’ may assist their 
ears. 

A few years of such training will enable 
them to take their proper place in school 
and society. We have such a school in 
Boston — a public school — where all hard- 
of-hearing children, who cannot, by 
reason of their defective hearing, keep up 
in the regular schools, may be especially 
helped. 

We point with pride to many of the to- 
tally deaf pupils now at work in high 
schools, and in private schools taking 
high-school courses, on equal terms 
with their hearing classmates, and holding 
excellent rank, who were prepared in 
the Horace Mann School. Iu that school 
today are to be found several boys and 
girls who, because of their slight deafness, 
have been sadly handicapped, but under 

special attention and teaching have taken 
a new start and are doing excellent work, 
ans manifested by long and well-written 
compositions on geography, history, liter- 
ature and other subjects. The remark of 
one boy expresses the attitude of all: 
* Here I feel at home.” 

In case an oral day school is not within 
reach, something may be done by friends 


and teachers to help hard-of-hearing | pied away, when a little child next came with a 


children: — 

First: Make sure that they hear what is 
said directly to them by obliging them to 
repeat every word. 


Second: Write as much as is possible | 2°t. ‘Ab, I have toiled for naught,’ she wept. 


for them.’ A great deal of vagueness dis- 


appears in writing. Write whatever they 
wish to say and whatever they wish to | ..4,_ 
know; their interest and curiosity will be 
incentives to them and guides to their 
teachers. Then have them copy what has 
been written for them. Never mind if the 
writing is poor; writing will fix the forms, 
and the children are learning to read and 
to write as well as tospeak. Twelve les- | absurd thought,” said Mr. Green. “ If shrouds 
sons of an hour each will enable a child to | only contained pockets, many an old miser here 
read almost any language within his com- | might edge bis way in at the last. But the 


prehension. 


Third: With this key, reading, all the 
storehouses of language may be unlocked; 
therefore foster, encourage, gratify, a love indeed, such gifts as we would scorn to offer 
of reading. Urge, coax, hire, the children | any earthly friend. Yet He is our Saviour, to 


to read and read and read. 


In these ways a definite and extended | heaven! We act as if we should live forever, 
knowledge of written and spoken language | when in reality we may not see another day 
will be obtained, which they may never | here.” 
wholly gain unless special pains are taken. * 

As to defective speech, resulting, as it Carrie said. *‘ Heaven has seemed no distant 
often does, from defective hearing, let me 
recommend to the teacher or friend who 

taken, the heavenly city became real. I pict- 
desires to correct errors of pronunciation | urea his tace there, always beautiful to me, now 
that he take a mirror and study his own lip | sanctified and radiant in the light of God's 
and tongue movements as several words | countenance. But when my mother was taken, 





mouth as these words are spoken, sees, says, 
saws, sirs, scissors, you will find that s is 
made by breath passing through a tiny 
opening between the front of the tongue 
and upper teeth. Try to keep the upper 
and lower teeth apart as you produce the 
hissing sound of the s all alone, and you 
will see its formation. Made as it is, with 
the tongue behind the upper teeth and 
touching them at every point except in 
front, it can be given without closing the 
teeth, though that is usually done; yet it 
is not necessary. 

By such study some idea of the positions 
will be gained, and children may have their 
attention directed to these correct posi- 
tions. Ohildren are such ready imitators 
that little else is needed with them. Say to 
them: ‘“ Look at my mouth; see what I 
do; now you try;’’? meanwhile slowly and 
distinctly speaking words containing the 
faulty elements. In addition to these helps 
see that they have seata as near the teach- 
er as possible. Teach them to look at the 
mouth of the speaker, beg people to talk 
towards them, and you will have donea 
great deal to alleviate their bitter lot, to 
give them a chance to show that they are 
not dull or stupid, but, given certain ad- 
vantages to balance their disadvantages, 
may do well—almost as well as their 
unhampered brothers and sisters. 








GETTING READY. 


HE pastor said something in his sermon 

this morning which made a deep im- 
pression on my mind,’ said Mrs. Green, as she 
carefully poured out her husband's coffee. 
“ He gave an outline of the life of Jacob; his 
text, ‘How old art thou? The years of my 
pilgrimage have been few and evil,’ etc.” 
“ Well?” said Mr. Green, inquiringly; while 
Cousin Carrie, who was kept from service by a 
sprained enkle, laid aside her fork to listen. 
“*Get ready! Take with you all that will 
pass for currency there,’ he said, in the latter 
clause of the sermon. He depicted the variabie- 
ness of life, now here, there and elsewhere, no 
real abiding-place, it being simply a school of 
preparation for the eternal home in heaven.” 
*“ I wonder what sort of metal passes for cur- 
rency there,” said Mr. Green, quietly, his appe- 
tite in no way diminished. 
“ Any gift given in the name of Obrist and 
for His sake,” answered Cousin Carrie. “ Ohrist 
accepts only the true service of the heart, and 
the gift which really counts in heaven is that 
which costs us self-denial here.” 
* But our gift may be misappropriated, or 
not disposed of wisely ;. will it pass for currency 
then ?”’ 
“ Yes, uncle, certainly, and the blessing is 
ours. When we withhold our gifts, it is then 
we refuse to be blessed. And it is never safe to 
slight any service, however small. 1 remember 
reading somewhere a sweet poem, ‘ Unawares,’ 
in which 

“* They said, the Master is coming 
To honor the town today, 
And none can tell at what house or home 
The Master will choose to stay.’ 

There was one busy woman who polished, swept 
and garnished her house for His reception. Ah! 
what would she not do to entertain and honor 
the Guest divine. The air was laden with sweet 
flowers, breathing their fragrance in every 
room, and doors were.left ajar co that if He 
came unexpectedly, He might quietly enter. 
By and by a cripple,sad, pale and worn, came to 
her door, pleading for help. ‘I have no time, 
today,’ she said, ‘Iam preparing for the pres- 
ence of Christ.’ The discouraged lad feebly hob - 


tear-stained face and a bruised and bleeding 
finger. Still the same plea, ‘Go elsewhere, 
there is no room here today.’ The day was 
spent and night deepened, and the Master came 


‘He has entered some other home.’ Then the 


weary woman slept, and a vision appeared. 
The Master stood before her with face grave and 


“* Three times I came to your door, 
And craved your pity and care; 
Three times you sent me onward, 
Unhelped and uncomforted ; 
And the blessing you might have had was lost, 
And your chance to serve bas fied,’ 


** A bank-account in heaven seems rather an 


currency must be deposited before the end.” 

* IT wonder how it is,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘ that 
we wo slightly estimate our privileges here ? 
Our gifts to the Lord are often very meagre — 


Him we owe our life, our health, our hope of 


* Weall need a closer walk with God,’”’ Cousin 


country to me since God removed from earth 
my dearest treasures. When my father was 


pictured heaven before as something radiant, 
streets of gold, harps and angels ever praising 
God, but now two of the inhabitants are famil- 
jar to me, for their love was my most precious 
earthly boon.” 

“Blessed is that sorrow which sanctifies the 
heart!’ said Mrs. Green. “ Carrie, I thought 
of you when the pastor recited, feelingly, that 
beautiful hymn, ‘I would not live alway, I ask 
not to stay.’ Mrs. Bowers said he recited it like 
& born poet, and perhaps it is so, The thought 
which impressed me most was his earnestness — 
that he, too, had wrestled with the woes of this 
life,and felt that to depart and be with Christ 
is far better. Oh, if this life were all — if there 
were no hope beyond the grave! ‘Thanks be 
to God for His unspeakable gift.’ ”’ 

“ IT wonder if it is really possible to grow into 
the likeness of Christ here,” said Mr. Green, 
meditatively. 

“I wish I could remember what Henry Drum- 
mond has said about this very thing in his essay 
on Modes of Sanctification,” Carrie answered, 
* and Iam sure that it would more than con- 
vince you. It is Tennyson who has said, ‘1 am 
@ part of all that I have met.’ Professor Dram- 
mond says he remembers two fellow-setudents 
who lived for eight years together, and by the 
end of that time they had become so like each 
other in their methods of thinking, in their 
opinions, iv their way of looking at things, that 
they were practically one. There was the savor 
of Jonathan about David, and of David about 
Jonathan. So we become like those whom we 
habitually associate with. How important, 
then, that Christ should be our constant com- 
panion! And we are not to underestimate the 
currency spent in His service. The beautiful 
story of the widow’s mite, coming to us through 
the ages, illustrates that it is the spirit of love 
which prompts the gift that really counts. We 
are apt to think there is not much currency in 
the humble service of every-day life, but it is 
not so. The smallest influence rolls like a wave 
on the shores of time, only to break in the 
boundless realms of eternity.” —SALLIE V. 
DvuBors, in Christian Intelligencer. 








THE TRAIN BOY. 


E had done several little errands for the 
gentleman in the Pullman car, and as 
the man got off he slipped a dollar into his 
hand. 
“T like your looks, Jimmy,’’ he said kindly. 
“ Now, remember that you can make yourself 
whatever you wish. I don’t mean by that that 
you may become a Vanderbilt if you desire, or 
the President of the United States; but I do mean 
that you can be something better yet — a Chris- 
tian man. Don’t forget that.” 
It was ten years later before the two met 
again. Then Jimmy had just been made con- 
ductor on an important road,and in one of the 
passengers he recognized his old-time friend. 
The gentleman had changed but little in the 
ten years just passed, but it was hard to per- 
suade him that the fine-looking young con- 
ductor was the ragged train boy of whom he 
still retained a faint remembrance. 

“But I certainly am he,” Jimmy asserted, 
energetically, ‘‘and I’ve always wanted to tell 
you how much your words and your kindness 
did for me. 1’d been getting into low company 
and growing sort o’ wild and reckless, but 
your words just haunted me, and I got to won- 
dering if that kind of thing paid. I concluded 
that I’d rather grow up a Christian man, as you 
said, than a drunken loafer,so 1 just stopped 
short and commenced over in dead earnest,”’ 

“ And that was all the result of a few sentences, 
forgotten as soon as uttered,” said the gentle- 
man, thoughtfully. “It just shows what a 
mighty power for weal or woe our chance words 
may be,and how we ought to guard them, — 
Classmate. 


Boys ant Girls. 


BETTY’S VISITOR. 
Mabelle P. Clapp, 


A queer little woman steals into the room 
Where Betty lies sleeping amid the soft 
gloom 
Ot a morning in April. She bears in her arms 
A fat little Pout that can boast of no charms, 
While two tiny Scowls hold fast to her gown, 
And a Whine lags behind with bis bead hang- 
ing down. 
They pause for a moment at Betty’ s bedside, 
And quick as a flash those Scowls are astride 
The dark slender arches o’er Betty's blue eyes; 
The Whine hides himself in her throat with 
low sighs, 
While the fat little Pout is laid on her lips; 
And then the wee woman, herself, quickly 
slips 
Into Betty’s warm heart, and straightway 
doth begin 
To drive out the laughs and let ugly thoughts 
in. 
Then Betty awakes, and from morning till 














containing a given element are pro- | them it seemed that only a veil divided, and | 





nounced, For instance, looking into the ' beaven bad all that I loved most here. I had 


night, 
At work or at play, there’s nothing quite 
right, 
Till her father comes home and chances to 
say, 
“ Dame Cross and ber brood have been spending 
the day 
With Betty, I see.” Then the deep Gimples 
come, 
And poor, old Dame Cross is obliged to go 
home. 


t 


“MARTIN LUTHER.” 


Mrs. J. B. Lummis, 


F wasavery early hour of a very early 
spring morning. The sky was tinted 
with rosy hues, and the birds were calling 
to one another among the trees. 
“Peep — peep — peep!” The mournful 
cry came in through the open window. 
Two blue eyes flew wide open, and alittle 
white figure sprang up in the crib. 
Dot listened. “‘ What a sad little song 
that bird is singing! ” thought she. “‘ What 
can it be?” 
“ Peep — peep — peep!” came the cry 
“O mamma dear, mamma dear! It’s a 
chicken, a dear little chicken! ” and Dot 
tumbled headlong from her bed and 
rushed to the window. 
** What's a chicken? ” said drowsy mam- 
ma, without opening her eyes. 
But that one hurried glance had shown 
Dot a tiny, downy ball, uttering ite plaint- 
ive cry, “ Peep — peep — peep! " 
Dot flew to the side-door, ran across the 
piazza like a flash and through the dewy 
grass. 
“Is the child crazy?” said mamma, fully 
awake at last. ‘‘ What can she be doing? ” 
Dot was back in a moment, her little feet 
wet and cold, her nightdress drabbled with 
dew, but with a face as radiant as the full 
moon. 
“* Oh, it’s a chicken, mamma, a chicken! ” 
cried ahe; and it surely was a dear, little, 
downy thing, only a few days old, - 
“ Where did you get it? Where could 
it have come from?” said mamma, in as- 
tonishment; and “ Where could it have 
come from ?’’ was an oft-repeated question. 
Dot trudged all over the neighborhood 
with the chicken in a tiny basket, making 
heroic efforts to find the owner, and trying 
not to be glad as each one said: “A 
chicken, dear me! Where in the world did 
it come from ? ” 
Perhaps an old gray cat with green eyes, 
torn ears, and a very disreputable appear- 
ance generally, who lived by his wite no 
one knew where, could have given Dot 
some information, but she never thought to 
ask him. 

“Don’t you think it is mine now, mam- 
ma ?”’ said Dot, one day, as she dug worms 
for her fast-growing pet, and bravely hid 
her disgust at the wriggling creatures. 

“Yes, my dear, it is honestly yours,” 
said mamma, smiling. “ Enjoy it all you 
can,’ 

Dot was wild with delight. She even 
wissed ite sprouting feathers. 

“What's ite name?” called brother Ned 
from the doorway. 

“* Snowball,’ I guess,” answered Dot, 
doubtfully. 

* Oh, I'll tell you,” said Ned. “ ‘ Martin 
Luther ’ is just the name for him, isn’t it, 
mother? See him at the Diet of Worms! ”’ 

Mamma laughed as the chicken straggled 
with an angleworm that wriggled and 
twisted in a manner suggestive of great re- 
luctance to be eaten. ‘ Very appropriate, 
certainly,” said she. 

So Dot’s speckled chicken was “ Martin 
Luther ” from that time, 

Dot could never understand why every 
one laughed at the name. She thought it 
very fine indeed, 

If evera chicken did honor to a name, 
“ Martin Luther” certainly did to his. He 
ate and slept and grew at a most astonish- 
ing rate. He followed his little mistress ev- 
erywhere, and was petted by every one, till, 
alas! I am sorry to say, he grew very much 
spoiled. A saucier chicken than this one 
never fluffed up ite feathers and pecked at 
its friends. He even went so far, before 
the summer was over, as to put little Miss 
Dot to flight, pecking her little slippered 
feet with all his naughty might. 

“ Sach base ingratitude will meet a sure 
reward,” said brother Ned, with a grand 
flourish; and parhaps it did, for one love- 
ly autumn morning “‘ Martin Luther’ was 
nowhere to be found. 

Dot looked upstairs and downstairs, in 
the coal-bin and the wood-shed. She hunt- 
ed the barn over, but not a glimpse of her 
vanished pet was to be seen. 

“ Dot,” said Ned, “perhaps ‘ Martin 
Luther’ wasn’t a chicken at all, but a 
naughty little fairy that had to be punished, 
and now has gone back to fairyland.’ 

“Oh! oh!” said Dot, wiping away her 
tears, “I guess he was, and that is what 
made him peck and act so. He didn’t want 
to be a chicken at all, you see, and I guess 
he is so glad to get home again.” 

Perhaps Dot was righ: - 
— Maing dadet The bar 
ves for the darkness to cover his 


fight might have told a sadder but a truer 
fate of ** Martin Luther.” 





West Rozbury, Mass, 


Appleton, Wis. 
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Editorial. 





LEARN TO UNLOAD. 


F the many burdens men bear, the 
most intolerable is the burden of 
care. Labor seldom kills men; labor isa 
divine ordination which we escape only 
with damage to ourselves. The strongest 
men and women are those who have mas- 
tered the mysteries of work. What kills 
men is care. Many business men take it 
home with them. Worry disturbs their 
sleep and gives them no rest on Sunday. 
Oare drinks up the spirits, destroys the 
elasticity of the mind, and crushes the en- 
ergies of the soul. They are always jaded, 
nervous, unbalanced. Such a man is the 
pack-horse of his business. He lies down 
and rises with the burden closely buckled 
about him. He has not learred to unstrap 
and lay aside his load. 

No man can remain uninjured by such a 
constant strain. The secret every man 
should learn is that of unloading. We can 
carry immense “ weight in life’ if only we 
have an occasional let-up. Oare seems to 
trouble those who have little as well as 
those who have much. Some who are con- 
cerned in much learn to drop it with the 
day. Napoleon had such command of his 
faculties that he could throw off the heav- 
iest responsibilities at any moment, and 
Grant could sleep in the midst of a battle. 
If you would unload your cares, plan well 
and do your best while at work, and then 
learn to leave business in the shop or store. 
Unbend soul as well as body; let in the sun- 
light, and indulge in the best fellowships, 
especially those of the family and the 
church. 








THE MASTER OF LIFE. 


HE soul of man is a microcosm, an epit- 
ome of the universe, In this dainty 
little economy the homan will is grand mas- 
ter, directing and controlling all movements 
and making or marring our fortunes. The 
will is supreme in its domain, putting up 
and pulling down at pleasure. The will is 
the executive faculty, representing energy, 
power; it is the faculty which brings things 
to pass. The willisa part of the furnish- 
ing of every man, and yet the endowmentis 
not alike in all. In some the will is proudly 
dominant, imperious it may be, or autocrat- 
ic, while in others it is weak. Some men are 
resolute only on impulse, while others stand 
like Mount Washington, firm, steady and 
enduring unharmed amid the storms of a 
lifetime. 

But the will is not a fixed faculty. In 
most persons it undergoes great changes, 
for the will, not less than reason and con- 
science, is amenable to the good offices of 
education; and this education comes in the 
exercise of the faculty. The man who 
yields his convictions weakens his will, and 
he will find it more difficult to stand firm 
next time; while the man who stands by 
truth and right to the bitter end will secure 
a set of the soul in the right direction. 
Every battle lost is a millstone about the 
neck of the loser to sink him in the sea; 
but every battle gained makes more sure 
the next one. 








THE HEART OF THE STORM. 


HE story is told of a little child caught 
up by a furious cyclone, carried for 
miles in the arms of the hurricane, and then 
set down upon an overturned stack of hay 
as gently as its mother would have laid it 
in its cradle at night. Nota hair of ite in- 
nocent head was harmed. The storm, at 
whose heart it nestled, destroyed buildings, 
crops, stock, and even human life; yet the 
baby, swept along in the midst of that 
black, death-dealing cloud, scarcely woke 
from its slumbers, or knew that it had 
been snatched from its mother’s breast. The 
tempest raged upon every side; but atthe 
heart of it there was peace. Sts a 
So it often is with the darker, flercer storms 
that beset the human soul. Get at the in- 
most heart of them, and you find the very 
peace of God. Hide not, flee not, battle not, 
but enter into your trial, your bereavement, 
your discipline, your disappointment; seek 
for its lesson; welcome its refining, purg- 
ing influence; thank God for the wisdom 
and unselfishness born of suffering, and you 
will find thatevery cloud has, not only its 
silver lining, but its heart of infinite peace 
and rest, 
How often we see the type of man and 
woman to whom sorrow and affliction seem 
like dreadful, ravening monsters, to be 


fought with to the very death. Anguished, 


struggling, unreconciled, shattered in faith, 
defiant, hopeless, blasphemous, they yield 


to the temptation of the Jobs of all ages, 
curse God, and die, spiritually. They are 
on the outside of the tempest, and it crush- 
es them with ite resisted might. They 
know nothing, and care nothing, for the in- 
nermost meaning of what they have suf- 
fered. They only think upon what they 
call the malignity of the power which has 


bright to dark. Of the purpose of God, and 
the beneficent mission of sorrow in the 
grand economy of life, they have not one 
illumining thought. 

But there are other men and women 
whom you cannot keep on the outside of the 
wildest storm that ever beat and slew! 
They will ges to the God-warm and God-. 
hushed heart of it, though it come down 
upon them like falling skies, blinding, 
smiting, overwhelming. Somehow they 
beat up through the mystery into the centre 
and secret of it all; and there they find 
God’s peace, and the storm is no longer a 
storm for them. 

Oh! to get at the heart of all that besets, 
and baffles, and strips, and wounds, and 
crushes the human soul — that is the great 
secret of life. That is what Ohrist came 
into the world to teach us. That is the 
mission of religion, that is the triumph of 
faith. Deep in the darkness to find light; 
underneath the burden to find rest; above 
the storm to hear the whispered, ‘‘ Peace! 
itisI!’? Ohristian, have you found the se- 
cret of this. peace ? Do you know what it is 
to lie safe in the heart of the storm? Then 
draw nearer to our blessed Master, and hear 
Him saying : ‘‘ In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” 








INDIVIDUALISM IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 


WO conceptions of the Ohristian 
Ohurch are to be met with in our 
day. One would have us regard it as a re- 
ligious club, fashioned and regulated ac- 
cording to human ideas, and having its re- 
lationships rooted more in the fancies of 
man thanin the ordinances of Divine ap- 
pointment. Such a conception is mani- 
festly a caricature of the reality. The true 
and Scriptural idea would have us think 
and speak of the Ohristian Ohurch as a 
spiritual republic, in which each member 
has an equality of right, and each shares 
to the full responsibility for the common 
service, because all stand in a common re- 
lation to Jesus Ohrist, the King of the 
church. Evangelical denominations at 
least are agreed in maintaining that the 
church is a Divine provision for the earry- 
ing on of the work of Ohrist in the world, 
and that no Christian who desires to ful- 
fill his duty to his Lord is free to remain 
outside under the impression that thus he 
escapes all responsibility four service. He 
is covenanted with indissoluble bonds to 
the organization which, as Arnold has fine- 
ly said, alms ‘to make men like Christ, 
earth like heaven, and the kingdoms of this 
world the kingdom of our Lord and His 
Ohrist.”” One of many banded together for 
the same purpose, he has all the same an 
individuality of life and labor peculiarly his 
own. It is this aspect of the Obristian’s 
relation to the work of the church at large 
which is apt to be forgotten on account of 
the emphasis put by contemporary opinion 
on ecclesiastical activity. Social rather 
than individual service bulks most largely 
in the teaching and appeal of the prophets 
of our genération. Hugh Price Hughes 
proclaims aloud, in season and out of sea- 
son, that the comparative failure of Chris- 
tianity is not the fault of Chrietianity or of 
Christ, but of us Christians who have been 
selfishly individualistic. Bishop Westcott, 
who is rapidly becoming as eminent an au- 
thority on practical questions as he used to 
be on Biblical {texts and interpretations, 
maintains that ‘“‘ we are suffering on all sides 
from a tyrannical individualism.” Other 
teachers echo their contention, and the air 
isjthick with voices calling for united en- 
deavor in making the kingdom of God a 
reality in every department of human life. 
All this is right enough and true enough 
when kept within proper limits, but there 
is a very real danger in our day that the 
social activity of the church will minimize 
or obscure the urgent importance of the in- 
dividual activity of members of the church. 
Social activity must be the result of the 
union of the activity of individuals. Any 
other kind of social activity must be a 
dream, a delusion, or a rhetorical fancy. 
The best way to promote social activity in 
Obristian service is to emphasize individ- 





ual activity along common lines and for a 
, common purpose. The follower of Christ 
, Who relies on the efforts of others to hasten 
the coming of the kingdom of God while he 


changed the current of their life from. 





lounges through life with: his hands in his 
pockets, is either a fool or a knave — if he 
is not something of béth: “To every man 
his work,” isthe Divine rule, and of ex- 
ceptions to it we Kiiow not one. The very 
individuality of life’ demands individuality 
of service. ——— 


Bible students must often have been im- 
pressed with the emphasis laid on individ- 
ual work. It is written: “‘Ohrist tasted 
death for every man; ”’ that Ohrist gave to 
every man his work; and that every man 
shall give an account of himself to God. 
To each of us talerite are given and a 
sphere in which to exercise them. Some- 
thing of the unique loneliness and distinct- 
ness of the soul among other souls enters 
into the Joneliness of the work to be done 
or left undone by every human life. The 
soul and the service must be intensely in- 
dividualistic through all the years of their 
conscious activity. When the walls of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt, every man did a 
little towards it. He who had a house 
built before his own door, and he who had 
only a chamber built before his window. 
The individualism of the service promoted 
the efficiency and promptness of its accom- 
plishment. So it must be in building up 
the kingdom of God amid the ruins caused 
by sin. Every man must build before his 
own door. The individualism of Christian 
work must be realized and practiced. 








The Adjustment of the Woman Question. 


E surrender considerable space to the dis- 
cussion, by the General Conference, of 
the eligibility of women delegates, for the rea- 
son that the question is new in some of its 
phases and has excited the most intense inter- 
est, and also because partial and mistaken views 
are obtained from the fragmentary and in many 
cases unjust representations of the secular press. 
The writer has been present evory hour of the 
great debate, and is able to state as an unques- 
tionable fact that a marked spirit of kindliness 
and Christian charity has pervaded every speech 
that has been made. Not an unkind word, in- 
sinuation, or innuendo has fallen from the lips 
of the advocates either of the eligibility or inel- 
igibility of women. The same spirit prevailed 
during the sersions of the committee upon Eli- 
gibility. Dr. Buckley, himself a member of the 
committee, declared in open Conference that 
though there was wide divergence in views upon 
the subject, there wae no time during the dis- 
cussion in the committee when the bread and 
water might not have been passed round without 
the slightest incongruity. 

From the beginning tothe close of the long 
discussion it was an apocalypse of Christian 
charity and forbearance. Whatever infirmities 
the General Conference may have exhibited 
heretofore in its deliberations, in this instance 
it was almost divine in temper and fraternal 
love. The General Conference of 1896 has shown 
that it can rise to the loftiest plane of wisdom 
and good feeling as a deliberative body, even in 
a condition of intense excitement. 

We exhort our constituency to read and study 
carefully the speeches on the subject at issue as 
found in this number. In a majority of in- 
stances, and, so far as our space would admit, 
the exact words of the speakers are given. The 
scheme of adjustment is most happy. No one 
was asked to surrender any position which he 
held sacred. Neither.side has won in the action 
finally taken; and, better than that, we have not 
heard any one make such aclaim. The magnifi- 
cent spirit shown by the delegates in trying 
to reach acommon ground of agreement, pre- 
vents any person from assuming advantage in 
the result reached. Two things are settled: First, 
that it is the general and ardent desire of the 
church that women be allowed seats in the Gen- 
eral Conference; and, second, that this privilege 
be allowed under constitutional methods. A 
regular form of re-submission to the Annual 
Conferences having been voted by a majority of 
4 to 1, we hope to see these Conferences speedily 
remove the last vestige of doubt concerning the 
eligibility of women. 








Are There Too Many Collections ? 


T the beginning of every Conference 
year every member of the church should 
take carefully into account the great benevo- 
lent causes which will, each in turn, in due sea- 
son, appeal to him for support. In the annual 
allotment of his expenditures proper provision 
should be made for these appeals. He cannot 
afford to give them the go by, or let their treat- 
ment be the result of haphazard. This is not 
fair either to himself or to them. He will seri- 
ously suffer if he closes his heart to the leading 
charities which the church in general has taken 
upon herself to administer. He should count it 
a privilege that so convenient and trustworthy 
a channel is opened for the outgoing of his bet- 
ter impulses. He should esteem it also a duty 
to see that the important societies for helping 
the needy, which justly look to him fora por- 
tion of their support, are not disappointed. 
it is far from being enough that he contrib- 
utes tothe maintenance of the local church. 
That is in no respectof the nature of benev- 
olence. That is simply the paying of an honest 
debt; he receives a fuli return for what he 
gives. He could not do less and discharge bis 
duty as a respectable member of society. He 





— — 


owes it to himself and his family and the com- 
munity where he lives to see that the Gospel ig 
preached in that locality. But the debt that he 
owes to suffering humanity is larger than this, 
Unless he would shrivel up in mind and sou), 
he must open himself out to take in the needs 
of the world beyond his immediate neighbor. 
hood. And these needs are admirably presented 
to him by the connectional societies that come 
to him with the full endorsement of higb- 
est ecclesiastical authority. These have the 
first claim upon his purse. They have taken 
upon them extensive obligations in full reliance 
on his willingness to see them through. Tran- 
sient, local objects should not be suffered to 
take from them their rightful dues. Some pro- 
portion of every Christian’s income belongs to 
charity. Let him decide prayerfully, thought- 
fully, what that proportion is, and then he will 
be ready with gladness to co-operate heartily 
with the Lord, as each occasion arises, in mak- 
ing earth brighter and men better. 











Two Bishops. 
{Special Dispatch to Zion’s H#racp } 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 11, 1896, 
The Bishops, in response to the inquiry of the 


committee on the Episcopacy, recommend the 
election of two Bishops, and no more. 


CHARLES PARKHURST. 








Personals. 


— Bishop Taylor celebrated his 75th birthday 
on May 2,and the General Conference happily 
recognized the interesting occasion. 

— Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler considers the 

most potential work of his fifty years’ ministry 
to have been his contributions to the religious 
press. 
—Of Nathaniel Hawthorne, his daughter, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, says: “Those who 
thought him too silent were the bores whom he 
desired not to attract.” 

— Professor Drummond’s illness continues to 
be a source of anxiety to his friends. He seems 
never to have recovered from the hard work of 
publishing his last book. 


— Rev. Dr. F. B. Meyer, of England, will be 
cordially welcomed at the Northfield conference 
next August on the occasion of his fourth visit 
to America. His books are widely read and 
highly prized by the Christian public in this 
country. 

— At its convocation on April 28, Victoria 
University, Toronto, Canada, conferred the de- 
gree of D.D. upon Rev. R. Crawford Johnson, 
who spoke at the Wesley celebration in Chicago 
on the same day. Dr. Johnson is the fraternal 
delegate to the General Conference from the 
Irish Conference. 


— Dr. Green’s fifty-years’ professorship in 
Princeton Theological Seminary is to be com- 
memorated by the endowment of a new chair 
in the institution, to be known as the “ Will- 
iam Henry Green Memorial Semitic Professor- 
ship.” 

— The Christian World (London) says: “Im- 
mediately the present term closes at Richmond 
College, Professor J. Agar Beet will proceed to 
the United States, to deliver his promised course 
of lectures at one of the Methodist Summer 
Schools of Theology on ‘Systematic Theology.’ ”’ 


— Rev. B. M. Mitchell, a superannuated mem- 
ber of the East Maine Conference, preached a 
vigorous sermon in the school-house near his 
home in Calais on the first Sunday after passing 
his 86th milestone. Frequently on pleasant 
Sabbaths he participates in the services which 
are heid regularly in his neighborhood. 

— Kev. William H. Washburn, of Troy Con- 
ference, pastor of Trinity Church, Troy, N. Y., 
has received the degree of D. D. trom Living- 
stone College. Dr. Washburn is an alumnus 
of Illinois Wesleyan University and of Boston 
University School of Theology. Rev. Dr. David 
Gregg, of Brooklyn, also received the degree of 
LL. D. 

— Rev. J. Wesley Johnston, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn, replying favorably to our request, that he 
write for our columns while in Europs, adds, in 
his characteristic style: ‘“‘ I hope you will havea 
good time at Cleveland — elect twenty-four 
Bishops, create the same number of new offices, 
give every one the special plum he is after, and 
come home happy.” 


—The Michigan Uhristian Advocate says: 


“ Rev. Dr. Homer Eaton, our New York book 

t, is said to bearastrong resemblance to 

. Robert E, Lee, and on a visit to 

Richmond became aware that he was curiously 

and intently observed as he walked the streets. 

The jon came when an aged darkey 

reverently asked, ‘is you really Mars’r General 
Lee?’” 

— Rev. W. R. Davenport, of Barre, Vt., in 
forwarding the subscription of Mr. Franklin 
Doten of that place, says: “ Mr. Doten has 
been a subscriber to the HERALD for fifty years, 
and does not feel able to keep house without 
it.” We sincerely wish that all our Methodist 
laymen throughout New England were ani- 
mated by the same feeling ! 

— Mr. and Mrs. M. Hartzell, of Moline, Ill., 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their 
marriage, May 5. Dr. J.C. Hartzell, one of the 
secretaries of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society, is the fourth of their thir- 
teen children. Mr. Hartzell will soon be eighty- 
six and his wife is nearly eighty. They bave 
over forty grandchildren and several great- 
grandchildren, Mr, Hartzell organind the 
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first Methodist clas; in Park Island, [ll.,ina 
log cabin owned by the parents of Dr. W. A. 
Spencer, now of the Philadelphia Conference, 
and for more than half a century the home of 
the now venerable class-leader apd his wife has 
been one of Christian hospitality. 

— Rev. J. H. Pilisbury, of Stoneham, has been 
invited to deliver one of the Commencement ad- 
dresses at Kent’s Hill Seminary, on June 10. 

— Rev. Wallace MacMullen, of Grace Church, 
Philadelphia, will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon before the Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Hackettstown, N. J., June 7. 

— Kev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), who has 
just had the degree of D. D. conferred upon him 
by the University of St. Andrews, will arrive in 
this country in September, to deliver the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching. 

— Rev. Dillon Bronson, pastor of the Newton 
Church, and his wife, will sail for Naples, via 
Gibraltar, next Saturday, on the “ Kaiser Wil- 
helm.” They expect to spend the summer 
abroad, returning September 1. 

— Hon. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, is 
to attend the Eighth International Sunday- 
school Convention in Boston in June, and his 
addresses before that body will deeply interest 
the thousands of Sunday-school workers who 
koow of him both asa merchant and as super- 
intendent of one of the largest Sunday-schools 
in the world, 

—Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler Andrew, the round-the-world mission- 
arles for the World’s W.C. T. U., who accom- 
plished such a wonderful work in the cantons 
of India, have again entered the lecture field 
after their winter’s rest in Evanston. Their 
headquarters for the present are Rochester, 
N. Y., and they are available for calls all over 
the field. 


— Mr. Franklin Damon, a life-long Methodist 
and for many years a local preacher, reached his 
75th birthday, May1. At his home on Holden 
St., Dorchester, a large number of his friends 
and all his family gathered to congratulate this 
venerable man. Mr. Damon is having a serene 
old age, marked by a very trustful and joyful re- 
ligious experience. He is an old-time yet very 
modern Methodist. Baker Memorial is his 
church home, where to his pastor and a host of 
triends he is very dear. 


— Miss Sarah Louise Smith, a deaconess grad- 
uate of the Chicago Training School for Mis- 
sions, has been appointed superintendent of 
St. Christopher’s Children’s Home. This insti- 
tution is the largest Home for destitute chil- 
dren under the care of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, It is located at Dobb’s Ferry, on the 
Hudson, a suburb of New York city. Miss 
Smith is assisted by Miss Stella Bounds, also a 
deaconess graduate of the Chicago Training 
School. 


— Rev. W. W. Ogier, presiding elder of Rock- 
land District, East Maine Conference, sends the 
following sad intelligence: — 

“ Another great loss to Rockland District 
and to our Conference — this time a preacher’s 
wife. Nellie A., wife of Rev. O. L. Banghart, of 
Damariscotta, died at a hospital in Boston, 
May 3, and was buried at Bangor, Wednesday, 
the 6th. The funeral was conducted by Pastors 
Frost and Foss and Presiding Hiders Norton 
and Ogier. Mrs. Banghart was much respected 
and loved wherever known. She possessed rare 

ualities for her work, and will be much missed 

n the home and the church. A suitable obitu- 
ary will be sent later.” 


— Dr. Boudinot C. Atterbury, medical mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions in China, has lately had conferred 
upon him by the Emperor of China the Impe- 
rial Order of the Double Dragon, second degree. 
This, it is stated, is a distinction which has 
never before been vouchsafed to any foreigner. 
It was bestowed in recognition of the services 
rendered by the American physician in connec- 
tion with the work of the Red Oross Society 
during the late war between China and Japan, 
and of the success which has attended the ef- 
forts of Dr. Atterbury in the direction of the 
advancement of medical and surgical science in 
the kingdom. 








Brieflets. 


“Our C’.veland Wire” has been attached to 
the 12th page this week. 


With four extra pages in this issue, our reac- 
ers cannot complain of lack of variety and in- 
terest. 


A very kind letter from Governor Budd of 
California to the National W. C. T. U. regrets 
the fact that the National Convention will not 
be held in that State the coming year, but as- 
sures the white-ribboners of the same welcome 
in 1897 he had hoped to extend in 1896. 


The N. Y. Observer is made more attractive 
than ever with new and beautiful type. 








Atlanta University at its approaching com- 
mencement will begin a series of conferences of 
its graduates to discuss the condition of Negroes 
living in cities. “There are,” it is said in the 
Circular sent out by the officers of the institu- 
tion, “ about 1,250,000 of such Negroes, or one- 
sixth of the entire Negro population of the 
country. Their condition differs widely from 
that of the plantation Negroes, and gives rise to 
&set of problems of great interest and impor- 
tance not only to themselves, but to the white 


ly studied by some of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity, and their investigations will form the 
basis of the proposed conferences.” 





Do not fail to read every word of Bishop 
Fowler’s masterly address delivered at the re- 
ception given to the General Conference the 
evening of May1. It appears in full on page 15. 





The attention of the many would-be poets 
who favor (?) us with their rhyming effusions 
is called to the candid remarks made by the 
Methodist Herald to its poetical contribu- 
tors: — 

“To our friends we would say: Please 
do not ask us to criticise or return original 
poems mailed to us. If under the impulse of a 
mere glow of feeling, instead of the poetic at · 
flatus, you have dashed off a few lines which 

‘ou with affection, it is only what mill- 
——* others ha here never was an 


ive done. 
even & ae Ty was attempted and so 
1 produced. one who thinks it 
easy to write poetry just it.” 


Our readers are exhorted to give special time 
and attention to our columns while we are pre- 
senting so much of the doings of the General 
Conference. 


Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts said in his 
message to the Annual Diocesan Convention 
just held: “ Let me say to the clergy that, 
though the laity come to church to worship, 
they will come also to hear sermons, it the ser- 
mons be worthy of their attention.” 


Rebecca Perley Reed, writing of ‘‘ The Poetry 
of Childhood ” in The Outlook of May 9, makes 
the following beautiful reference to the late 
Eugene Field: — 


“ It is singular that the poet who voices most 
tenderly the love of childhood is not a mother, 
but a father— Eugene Field. Motherhood, 
mayhbap, resting content with its royalty of pos- 
session, leaves its supreme expression to others. 
For sweetness and tenderness of soul, childward, 
the gentle poet lately de occupies a unique 


place. Looking through the e of his own 
ae hearh wit their ears nking 


» thi 

thoughts, they turn together to Nature 
and the quaint lore of legend and romance. 
With wondrous pathos he writes of ‘ Little Boy 
Blue,’ whose to dog and oy & oy soldier, white 
with i mtly await his return. ‘ The 
Rockaby y from Hush-a-by Street,’ ‘ Pitty- 
pat and Tippytoe ’— ah! when shall we pause 
where tender tales are so many? Over every 
child- face wn white in ite last sleep his own 
bends iu heartbreak. He is close of kin with 
the sorrowing.”’ 


The current Churchman is an “‘ Educational 
Number,” with special covers, containing a su- 
perbly-illustrated article uyon Trinity College. 


On the 19th of March a joint committee from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churcb, South, met in Shanghai, 
organized,and unanimously adopted a series of 
resolutions in reference to the establishment of 
a Methodist Publishing House for China. The 
last resolution urgently requests the respective 
Boards “to give this matter their serious con- 
sideration and to take such action as may be 
necessary to insure the early accomplishment of 
the object of the resolutions.” 





Many people who have a morbid desire to see 
their productions in print, would be saved much 
disappointment, heart-ache and feeling of re- 
sentment against editors, if they would follow 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ advice to those who 
are attempting a career of authorship. She 
says to them in her autobiography: — 

“ Write if you must; not otherwise. Do not 
write if you can earn a fair living at teaching or 
dress ing, at electricity or bodenerytea; 
make shoes, weed cabbages, survey land, keep 
2 * e py 4 = ye | L tele- 

one 3 a lightning rora 
Boo = 5* you set your heart upon it 
ou shall write fora living. Do anything 
honest, but do not write unless God calls you, 
and publishers want yon,end people read you, 
and editors claim you.” 


Bishop Potter tells the following story upon 
himself: “ I was walking in one of the down- 
town streets in New York the other day,” he 
said, “and as I passed by two small boys one 
said tothe other: ‘ There goes the Bish. He’s 
no chump.’ Now,I don’t know what the word 
chump means, but lam gratified that the boy 
was able to identify me.” 


“ Toe Damnation of Theron Ware,”’ the new 
novel by Harold Frederic, which has been print- 
ed in England under the title, “ {llamination,” 
and has been praised by Mr. Gladstone as one of 
the most remarkable novels of the day, ite theme 
being the moral degeneration of a young Meth- 
odist minister, ig treated editorially in our col- 
umns this week on the 34 page. 





The Interior helps us in our effort to persuade 
our ministry not to engage in hazardous specu- 
lative schemes, with the following fact and 
moral: — 


“We have seen & oo ag oe | 
whether Presbyterian or not important, 
that he desired to place some money in 
Ch for speculation in wheat. 
know just how to go about it,’ he , ‘and 
would like information from you; 
much money I must send — for the purpose.’ 
The letter was addressed to. a legitimate firm, 
who did not answer ft. ‘But,’ seid a member 
of the firm, ‘ he will find plenty who are willi 
totake his money.’ .. . e have a frien 
who, like ourselves, is growing old. Meeting 
bim a few 0, we said we were glad he 


something lafd by for his deci! years. 
* adi Y nve not o dotlan® * Not 


yt Tt OR 

a dollar!’ we repl in astonishment. ‘Why, 

+ com: well off not long ago. 
hat has happened ‘I tried to increase it on 





Tace as well. These problems are being careful- 


the Stock — was his reply.” 





Rev. Dr. W. H. Withrow contributes a most 
interesting sketch of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, found- 
er of Robert College, under the title, “ A Yankee 
on the Bosphorus,” which will be found on the 
second page. 


Bishop Andrews, in bringing the recent ses- 
sion of the Northwest Kausas Conference to an 
end at Saline, said: — 


‘“ T regret to find that the subject of the higher 
Christian life has been the occasion of unprofit- 
able divisions and of sharp dissensions. Is it 
not pitiful that in the struggle to make 
good the evil nature of even good men has been 
80 brought out into o view ? Nothing can ex- 
cel the absurdity of showing evil tem in the 
effort to recover men t > me advise 
you, first, not to endeavor to cast the ex 

and life of every man into one inflexible mold; 
and, secondly, to meet the efforts of those who 
thus endeavor, not by severe criticism or S 

mism, but by reelves obtaining 

ng others to ob , in such * 
d prescribed for himself in the Holy 
ures, the abundant life which is in Christ 
Jesus. It is this victory which will disarm all 
opponents and errorists."’ 





Gen. Taylor of the Globe, this city, has been 
in the newspaper field long enough to enable 
him to say with authority, as he did the other 
day, that earnest hard work in a newspaper man 
told more for success than even genius. The 
only road for getting on in journalism is by 
hard work. 


A contribution by Mr. Walter Walsh in a 
recent Contemporary Review entitled, “ Jesus 
the Demagogue,”’ is attracting unusual and very 
favorable attention. He says, as the preface to 
his contribution: — 


“ While a theological age shaped for itself a 
theological Christ, an age that is turning to so- 
— will necessarily evolve a sociological 
Christ. On the ecclesiastical plane He may still 
be worshiped as ‘very God of very God,’ but 
the popular mind, both in and out of the 
churches, is feeling after a social Christ in order 
to derive from Him new sanctions for its social 
aspirations. A more interesting attempt to re- 
shape Christendom’s historic ideal was never 
ie, or one more full of significance. The 
churches, also, have come under the spell of the 
new ideas, but in the continued absence of ja 
Christ who shall combine all that is essential to 
the historic conception with all that is true and 
‘ood in modern sociology, impatient revolu- 
jonaries have constructed a new Jesus — Jesus 
the Demagogue. .. .The day is not far distant 
when the churches will wake up to discover 
that this materialized Christ represents no ev- 
olution of their historic ideal, but a distinct re- 
veaaren,, 09.8 lower type to be promptly dis- 
owned, 


lt seems that the great Manchester preach- 
er, Dr. Maclaren, is an enthusiastic student of 
Browning. In delivering a lecture to his own 
people recently upon Browning, he is reported 
to have said: — 


“It must be nearly fifty years since I fished 
up out of the rubbish box at the door of a sec- 
ond-hand bookseller’s shop in London a little 
volume in gray boards, ring on the title 
oe I had of this same 

t oy | as a young poet, audacious and 
obscure, whom it was the proper thing to laugh 
at. I bought the book for sixpence (as there 
were no Browning societies in those days). I 
took it home and read it, and have been m 
that day to this present hour a confirmed 
Browningite. . . . In wealth of genius, in 
loftiness of reach, in intensity of creative 1 : 
ination, I know of nothing to compare with the 
highest work of Browning. The crowd of men 
and women, alive and tingling to their fin 
Sa he bas made, are only paralleled by 

espeare’s. There js nobody else that can 
stand beside him.” 


Dr. W. C, Gray, the editor of the Interior, has 
been visiting Washington, and from his most 
entertaining letter in that paper laét week we 
excerpt the following suggestive paragraph: — 


“Then I strolled down to the Washington ob- 
elisk — the simplest and grandest memorial pile 
in the world — springing from the sod nearly 
six hundred teet in the air, the very perfection 
of architectural grace. It does not seem to rest 
heavily on the earth, but to soar—an effect 
which architecture so often seeks, but so sel- 
dom finds. One side was shining white in the 
morning sun, the other dark in the shade — so 
massive yet so light, so Pes yet so majestic — 
it is a fit emblem of the ideal republic. cent- 
ury ela after the hero had won his renown 
before it was completed. Looking off to the 
southward I saw, in mind, eight millions of 
men * we pe to eps Ry ~y! than 
weowe as ington, great as of grat- 
itude is. Seventy years from this time, or with- 
in the hundred png another shaft equal to 
this will stand in the morning sunlight. The 
Negro race ought to in the work of prepar- 
ing for it now. It fey ooh heve in it many stones 
contributed by the ds of those who were 
pomenety eet from bondage. ... The 
Sttingtaod epproprinte 186 fate of Washing 

ng and a ° me of Washing- 
ton, J it wou 4 be to no other historic charac- 
ter — what shall Lincoln’s be? Such thoughts 
ase coo Se for the finesse of the soul "s 
chisel. it be. quarry-hewn, rugged, simple 
and sublime.”’ 


A remarkable gavel and gavel block was pre- 
sented to General Conference by Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, of Lincoln. The head is of 
five equal parts, with woods from the conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America. The handle of the gavel is of hick- 
ory. The gavel block is composed of 108 pieces 
of wood garnered from five continents and 73 
States. Twenty-féur varieties of wood in one 
circle are contributed for this purpose by 24 of 
our notable schools, including Uhio Wesleyan 
University, the Northwestern, Paget Sound, 
Lawrence, DePauw, Grant, Syracuse, and Dick- 
son College. Within the University circle are 
woods from all the States and ‘ferritories of the 
Union, and from every country of Asia, Europe 
ani South America, in which our church is es- 
tablished; and also from Africa, brought by 


— Taylor, There are historic pieces also — 
from the great elm on Boston Common, under 
which Jesse Lee ; the old oak at Car- 





isle, Pa., under which George Washington re- 


viewed his troops in 1794; Strawbridge Church 
built near Baltimore in 1764; the site of Cokes- 

We t bodist College; the house in 
which Abraham Lincoln was born; the stockade 
around Andersonville Prison; a pillar in the 
chapel hall of West College in Dickinson, which 
has stood in ite position for one hundred years; 
@ tree on the campus of DePauw, under the 
shade of which Bishop Simpson stood while de- 
livering his inaugural as president of Asbury, 
now DePauw, University. 








Spiritual Bewilderment. 


O the devout Christian there is no greater 

test of faith than to take some plan or 
wish of life to the Lord in prayer, receiving 
what is believed to be a favoring and specific 
assurance, and then in the end to be. surprised 
and disappointed. The difficulty comes in mis- 
apprehending one's own desires and confidences 
for direct spiritual monitions, The result may 
also be accounted for in that many good peo- 
ple believe that if they wait on the Lord long 
enough and with sufficient earnestness, they 
can constrain Him to do for them, or allow them 
to perform successfully, what they so intensely 
desire todo. Well do weremember a very de- 
vout member of one of the churches which we 
were privileged to serve during the season that 
the life of Garfield hung in the balance, who 
came to us with the confident statement that we 
need not pray any more —that the President 
would recover, for he had received the positive 
assurance in prayer that Garfield's life would 
bespared. We uttered a word of warning to the 
over-credulous brother, but it was of no avail. 
When Garfield died he was thrown into a state 
of spiritual eclipse that enveloped him for many 
weeks, We knew a Christian woman in New 
England, suffering from ill health, who enter- 
tained the conviction that if she could spend a 
winter in Boston and attend upon the ministry 
of a distinguished faith-healer, she would not 
only be cured of her physical maladies, but at- 
tain to spiritual experiences and achievements 
such as she had never known. Never was a good 
woman more wofully disappointed. She made 
the matter a special subject of prayer, and be- 
leved that the Lord gave hera favorable an- 
swer, Bhe came to Boston and remained for 
the winter, but her health did not improve, nor 
was her spiritual life quickened. In explain- 
ing this sad experience years later, she said that 
she was utterly mistaken; that she had put her 
own ardent aspirations and expectations in the 
piace of what she then deemed a direct message 
from the Lord. 

We have just been reading with much interest 
and profit the Béhlen Lectures for 1805, by 
Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, entitled, “The 
World and the Wrestlers.” In this volume we 
find the following pertinent illustration of our 
thought: — 

“Numbers of us, and, curiously, the more pious 
of us, always are apt to hold our own decisions 
for the commandment of God. Hepecially when 
we have prayed over the matter, and asked for 
light, we are very sure we have that command- 
ment. I was once consulted by a gentleman 
who was geet troubled in hie mind, almost 
to the brink of black doubt, because in a chan 
he meant to make in his business he had mate 
the subject a matter, as he told me, of earnest 
prayer and he was clear, after that, that it was 

‘8 will that he make the change; and behold, 
the change had resulted in the loss of half his 
fortune! He was very much annoyed about it 
— even somewhat indignant with God about It! 
I suggested that the Lord had left him, in all 
that kind of action, to decide for himself, hav- 
ing given him presumable sense, and allowed 
him a tolerable education and some experience 
in his special business; and that if I were in his 

I would not be angry with the Almight 
use He declined to §° into the whol 
4 business with me for money in another 
part of the country,”’ 

Many people would be saved from grave dis- 
appointments and doubts in their religious life 
if they would recognize more clearly two fun- 
damental facts: First, they must learn to dis- 
criminate between their subjective impressions 
and the direct leadings and suggestions of the 
Divine Spirit. “Try the spirits,” is an apostol - 
ic injunction to Christian disciples, Test the 
real motive lying back of the desire. Is the 
matter so earnestly prayed for sought with an 
eye single to the glory of God, or for personal 
gratificetion? The soul that will make an hon- 
est examination of itself when in the sway of 
such intense longiags will have no difficulty in 
discerning whether the spirits within are of 
God or not. It is easy to undeceive ourselves in 
hours of spiritual strain and anxiety if we are 
quite willing to have it done, 

But, secondly, the most important lesson for 
the Christian to learn is that the highest form 
of faith is submission. Paul, the most loyal of 
disciples, sought the Lord thriceand with pa- 
thetic intensity to have the thorn removed. It 
must, in human thought, have been very hard 
for the Lord to deny him, whom He so greatly 
loved, that for which he so ardently prayed. 
But the Lord knew that Paul with his thorn, in 
submitting to it, would be molded into a sweet- 
er and holier life than he would to be relieved of 
the thorn, and so it was not removed. To learn 
to patiently submit to the will of God is a 
greater soul-victory than any sort of aggressive 
Christian achievement. That lesson in the life 
of Jesus is very pertinent and helpful. “If it 
be possible,” He said, “let this cup pass from 
me;” and yet He quickly added: “ Not my will, 
but Thine, be done.” That was the highest 
form of prayer— submission. How know we 
that the thing we ask for is best for us? What 
right bas a child of grace to interpose his pur- 
pose, jadgment and will against the intelligence 
and loving purpose of his Heavenly Father ? 
We shall be saved from spiritual bewilderment 
if we approach the Father with these thoughte 





to guide us in our|praying. 
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The Conferences. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Deaconess Work. — The Providence Deacon- 
ess Home, which was opened in June, 1896, has 
been quietly and — doing the work * 
which it was organized. Those of our vg 
who are acquain with its work ap lato its 
value. Sunday, May Fag set “ps $f Fon all She 
were as ed eb es | the eup- 


Methodist churches of 
ges 
Home for = coming year 


vaarel tus ” when 

wees —9 Boston, Fall River bane y ‘Provi- 

dence represented the work, and the tors 
co-operated in raising the amount The 

annual meeting of the Deaconess Home Society 

for the election of the board of managers — to 

receive the reports of the work for the 

7* held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Monday, May 


Cochesett.— The reception to Rev. W. B. 
Heath and family was one of the most aire 
social occasions ever heid in this vil The 


church was beautifully and ela 

with flowers, potted plants and bunt- 
i Mr. Evans was master of ceremo- 
nies. Rev. . Bartlett extended a hearty 


behalf ot the v An excellent entertain- 
ment, followed by refreshments and handshak- 
ing, Closed a pleasant evening. 


Attleboro. — Rev. George W. Hunt was given 
@ cordial reception by the members of the 


April 27, The uré-room was complete- 
ly filled. oi hy Mamith made the address of 
welcome. Mise Vivene Macker, on behalf of 


the ——— delivered a uni ue and able ad- 

dress and presented to Mrs. Hunt a beautiful 

bou ped ties Music, refreshments and a general 
time followed. 


froupert st Hplecopa — Probably the old 
Fire Met hoa a Eplecopal iscopal Church, in all 5 
hi of nearly n years, never before 
two receptions in a single month. — 
April 28, a welcome was extended to Rev. 
, the newly-appointed pastor, and three 
weeks previously a well reception had been 
ret Rev. Dr. A 
stranger to the gontas of of Methodism would not 
gadeestens cel the ne segees at the departure of 
Dr. Bass an of the welcome to 
his —— — both be genuine; but such 4 
the case. The new minister with 
*— as — as that which bids the oa 
Godspeed. nder the skillful hands of the 
oung people's 0 society the Mage A had a home- 
like F and bunting — 
hte { si bi has la: infs, and | 
lights ‘in oo n "oo! u owers nts, an 
* er: bers of 
num u *8 some 2* o 
—— —8 


Mr. 
Gene eS = yy RS 


F. repre- 
eenting the Thames St. Methodist —— 
extended cord —— Ar. i ie 


address in reply. A literary 
and musical program was inters 
as Ice cream and 4 + wen 


— enes. ⸗ The cordiality with 
J.A.L. Rich has been received on 
his return for the second year is very gratifying 
and is an ae nye . the mutual love existi 
between pastor people. — April * 
the large — He, of the ch 

—— ——— Mr. Rich preached a practi- 


excellen 
To of Odd Fellows, his subject being, “ Mh | 
Ministry of Love.” The city papers pu 


@ good report of the discourse. 
Mansfield, Emmanuel Church. way. E. F. 
Studley, the newly- spcteted, pes tor, has been 
cordially received by this. church, An 


informal reception and welcome was held in the 


behalf of the ladies, ted to Mrs. ley a 
handsome bouquet of cut flowers. The Mans- 
feat ot May 2 publishes an excel- 
t sketch and a very good 
— — 


pairs are being made in 
test they will be completed so that 
the church may be occupied on May 17. 
Middletown. — This is one of the pleasantest 
charges in our Conference, and the 
have been fortunate bh 
Middletown with one 8 
, F. L. Brooks has been 


the Bap yh — year, and his 
—— ‘of mutual satisfaction to 
znd people. 





verage 
-echool, A 
— and ———— conversions have 
‘taken 8u 2 adults were 


uted very much tot the 0 paseats of the work. 


Tabernacle, Providence, — Sund May 3, 
the —— Rev. J. T. Dockin — per- 
sons into church a he report of the 
church treasurer, which was read in the morn- 

showed the society to be in the best finan- 
out condition of many years. The cong tions 

are large and the membership in a hopeful 
frame of mind. On Monday evening, May 4, a 
birthday party was beld, anda g "sum was 
realized. 


Methodist Social Union.— The May festival 
was held at the Trocadero, Wed evening, 
May 6. The occasion was of more than usual 
interest by the fact that previous to the banquet 
a mogepeiee was ‘ tendered to Rev. Dr. Bass, the 
new 


elder, and his family; also to 
Rev. G. E. Brightman and wife, who were re- 
cently Broadway Church. The 


PU tan cring oan by Rev. F. A 
even y _* a 
Horton, D, ©, eae belt “An 
in Egypt. Addresses i nse to the 

— Union ware teat by Dr. Bass and 


G. &. Brightman. Music by the Brown 
University My y Orchestra, and solos b 
rs. Streeter and Mr. Livingston, added m 
— the evening. This was one of 
the most enjoyable meetings held = some 
years. NEmMo, 





New Bedford District. 


Osterville.—The work at this point and Oon- 

treville or up very pleasantly for the new 
. O. A. Farley, and the people are 

with the —— ope.”’ ge increase of 
hearers | ee evidence at This place in 
the evening * —— joo, wath te now 
held 7 junday rs. Parle y's father was 
buried ‘April 21 in West Bridgewater, aged 89, 
He had been a Christian for sixty-five years. 


Yarmouth Cam; —2 py very sudden 
death of Stephen Devese of wy grea, 
omen a eee circle of triends cere), 

obligit —— ition. gp A ages * yh kina d 
t+) pos: only son, , an 
the ow Ba continue to reside here the re- 
mainder of the year and have charge of the 
grounds. 


New Bedford, Fourth St. Ohurch.—A very 
thie church With'the pastor, | soa 
ay a church w 
Kev. B. F F. Simon, and family. It was the occa- 


sion of the annual church supper. About 130 
members of the 28 2 jon sat 
down to well-filled iss provi y the La- 


dies’ Social Union aa served by the to the 
ladies. —— he 
pastor w spoken . Bates, 

which the pastor * a his usual iy 


Spiritual prog i btleipated by 7 this lop “peo 
8 be 

P Her. F, Si moe, preside ent of tthe Bi oa 

rict Epworth = ey en 

end wusseustul @ among the —— 


—— * my 25 Scbub oh oe ~ 
ng here Sundays to good congrega 
Basset’s Hall, 


Sagamore.— Rev. A. H. Nazerian, of South 
Boston, delivered an ee 4 lecture on 
Armenia in this church, April 29. A generous 
collection was taken for the Armenian suffer- 
ers. 


Chatham.— The Eldridge Library is now com- 


pleted. Over two thousand volumes have been 
contributed, tbe selection of which was entrust- 


ed to Mr. G. W . Rankin, ~ 3 the Fall River pub- 
lic ~ tae sor its sa) * have been do- 
nated “4 dedica’ ill take place this 
month, 


Marion, — The second 2k convention 
e the eighth district of the Sons of Temperance 
assachusetts was held with the Plymouth 
Rook division at Music Hall, —— on 
2 — —34 The speaker of the morn- 
ng was B, F. Simon, of New Bedtord who 

8 poke abl on the topic, “‘ What shall We Do 
a 


—— First Church. — One person was ad- 
mitted to membership at the May communion. 


Taunton, Grace Church. — Four persons were 
received into this church, * 8. 


North Dighton. — Rev. rge A. Sisson, re- 

poe y ned to this Bala was ae inwthed to ad- 

Men’s Christian Asso- 

elation, ~~ 1126. His t was, * Starting to 

Win,” and was very much enjoyed by the men 
assembled. 


Orleans, — Rev. G. O. Thompson received a 
hearty welcome back to this charge, April 20. 
38 address of welcome was — by Mr. G. H. 

—— in eulogistic terms Bt the pas- 
tors "saith ice. Short speeches were made 
by a number of those present, both ladies and 

gentlemen, after —* refreshments were served 
fnd a social hour ap 0 The Junior League 
have had their M ating at Pleasant Lake, in 
charge of Mrg. G Thompson. 


Wellfleet. The sudden death of Mrs. I. %e 
—— trom —— — — 


felt —* er home, to which she was more than 
usually Kaas 07 and in the church, of which 
she has long been an active member. 


Plymouth. — Marcellus C, Avery hes 
attendance at the "+ Chi Psi iernity on- 
vention in Boston. lie was a 
— Semen ta te Ek 

A " wit. parents. Mrs. . 8. 

— met with a cordial reception on 

urn from her Sou trip. has a 

ol, — oa lnbovestings class of ladies i in the Sun- 

—— ont —* 2 — — 

presen Mrs. Doug a magoifi- 

cont bouquet ot choice flowers. It was done so 

~~ oe conveyed so much love and esteem 
that recipient was profoundly moved. 


m in 


Middleboro, — The decorations of the church 
at the ion of Rev. G. A. Grant were excep- 
Haskins 8 and B. Frank 
welcome. Remar 


musical ~ ER was one by a sextet of ladies 
and one by a male quartet. 


South Dennis, — Rev. J. G. Gammons, of West 
Dennis, supplied the Congregational church, 
Sunday, A 26. 


. 


Santee, — The members of the W. ©. T. U. 
ted their ident, Mrs. Mary W. Valen- 
ine, a gold ware on Th evening, April 
16, asa token of their a jon of her serv- 
—* in the work of the Union, 


Doifors. — The Mantere om ey 
ches “Rev 8. Kaufman 

merly of Pieasant St. Gburcu, ist fe to be the 
orator Memorial Day in this city, as requested 
by the committee. 


New Bedford, County St. — The invitation of 

ay A a 
rani ‘ost, an 

they —* attend divine service here on Sunday, 


ting of the fivangelloal Union. — At a recent 
meet ical Sates, on motion of 
» Tesolutions were passed 
mce in ite con- 
demnation of the a of the trustees of Kent's 
Hill Seminary in electing Frank Jones as one of 
their board. 


Sandwich.— At the Methodist church the 
X. W. O. T. U. held a very pleasant social re- 
cently. A feature that created much oo. 


hotogra; 
gute Bho reception ng oy yg ine E. 
asant occasion, It was r- 4 + — ot 


ue, and Mr. Charles E. Hoxie 
ided. The rs of the League assisted 





. Blake in receivi . An interest 
of music and recitut ons, with — * 
clergymen, made the affair very —* 





the So. yw pastor. Light refreshments were 


Z1on’s HERALD is giving nas height notes of 

the Cleveland Conference. good time 

for je hey ng of the —— ‘to laterest other and 
iw necessary a denominat 

is to every wide-awake Methodist. as 


Taunton, Central Church. — Cae 2 * was 
received on probation and one from probation, 
May 3. The Methodist Social Union held its 
last moras of the Barns 5 with this church 
May 11. Supper was the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. Rey. J.D okies, hb. D., of Tremont 
St., Boston, delivered the address. 


M: ke. — Rey. E. B. Gurney, the new pastor, 
has introduced a church calen printed on his 
own press. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — A new sing- 
ing-book for the Ty hm ay ise service has 
been secured, ow, with great 
success, keeps up J interest in this service. 


— Principal ma ot bry High School 
yp "the 8 of welco at the reception 
given Rev. RK. E. Schuh. "A beautiful bouquet 
of flowers was presented to him. Mr. ub 
is giving occasional lectures with the micro- 

at the Bourne High School. He is an 
aut ae and his talks are proving of the 
greatest interest to the pupils. 


Whitman. — The Ladies’ Social Circle received 
Rev. Oscar E. Johnson on his return from Con- 
ference with a vigorous “ ———— which 


** all. 
vea Sesion to the 45 

Shureh, April 16. Sunday 

evening, April12, Mr. Johnson delivered a stir- 
tem add: held 


in the Haptist church. He is doing successful 
work along this line. 


Ps ange nee) Centenary Church. — At the 
jon given Rey. C. E. Harris, D. D., the 

sped ous vestry was transformed into an elegant 
drawing-room by an abundance of banguet 
lamps and potted plants. Mr. Myrick Cc. qt 
wood presided. Rev. Dr. Harris and wife, Mr. 
Atwood and wife, and Rev. G. A. Grant and 
wife occu the seats of honor. It was a 
unique reception. As the ple came up on 
ove side and were gece to Dr. and 2 
— 


Harris and said “ t 
and took Mr. and Mrs. Grant by the Se 
said ‘ Good-by.” coe 4 presentation — 
the speeches. Mr. A ae A. wy capital ad- 
dress. He paid a high tribute to “the retiring 
pastor, Mr. Grant, and — a most cordial wel- 
come to Dr. Harris. Atwood is most em- 
Buck of Cont favor of — * Rev. W. P. 
uck of — Sane. Rev. Mr, Skerrye of the 


eye er — , Rev. Mr. Morrison . 
peated a raaiat — ————— the ae 
2 su 
—— of schools, Mr. ——— Mr. Wallace 


Cutter and Rev. Mr. Grant made addresses. 
Refreshments and a social hour followed. 


KaRL. 
Norwich District. 
At Mystic the neve. iven Rev. ~ A. 
Coddi 1 Nm — ursday even ening, 


April 16, he was called to the deus ena 
tol the vestry, waere shout 159 of the peo ie were 
bled. Addresses 


Mrs. McKendrick. Refreshments wave aerved, 

asocial time enjoyed, and a generous donation 

presented the pastor and family. A 19, two 

ms were received in full mem hip at 

bank. A sub-district. ue convention 
meets with the Mystic church early in June. 


At Moosup Rev. F.C, Baker ie giving a series 
of Sunday evening lectures on the “ Moral 
Law,” running from May 8 to July 26. The 
topics are announced in an attractive folder 

the * icture on the first page and 
that of thec ifice on the fourth. 


At Moodus a W. O. Newell announced on 
a neat card a series of nine “ Summer Tours In 
Bible Lands,” to be given in the church on Sun- 
day mornings during and June, Those for 
the former month are the Old Testament 
times and those during the latter month in the 
New Testament era. On the reverse of the same 
cards Sunday evening concerts during the same 
od of * ans oe ~ 4 
worth The general topics 
“ yhrist in Soc: sl Relations’ and “ = in the 
Church,” and the special themes are the League 
lessons for the current weeks. “A popaiat out — 
door hy ote} service under the maples a 
’s is bulletined for every Sunday fa 
June at 4 P. M. 


Rev. M.T. Braley and wife, on their return 
—— mers of pets asp 

mem oO! ue an 

church. An excellent fon was arranged, 

with address of welcome by Rev. E. M. Anthony, 


tor’s wife as a token of regard. Work o 
on all lines. The recently- organized 
doing good work. 


issued by the Thompsonville church 
services, 


School Union. April 12, Re 
the cause of 


weekly 0 
rent ex 
rents, will cover all running 
church and paint the parso 

has every arrangement * 


finest on the district. The elt” min 


erary programs an all 
——— and the Wiebe 


song, the whole com 


ice cream and an en 


Totes the interio 


was done 
pumerous cases 
cheered those upon. 


————— 
— J———— Monday even 
tion was tendered Rev. E. J. 
on their return tothis o 
year. A goodly company gai 
esteem and 


April 29. 


Conference 3 young people were recei 


Mr. at his own sa 
est —— h, having 


asthe new Conference year. 


and fixed the date of the meeting 
17-24. Dr. L. B. Bai 

altar services. His services 
ly appreciated by all who attended the mee’ 


“ recognition service ” 


ing around the communion rail were 
the. pastor, Rev. W. J. Yates. 


| A b —* su 


cers AL — from departments. 


aw ening © 
charged with the 


ing the winter was 
is, to 








— 


literary program by the cha: and re . 
ments. A bouquet o Be | pd . 


ns well 


One of the neatest of church calendars is 


day, March 29, was celebrated as Easter, and 
taken 


value. The Sunday-school gave $3 for Senter 
v. A. H. Nazarian 


The r, Rev. James Tre- 
gaskis,on A 19, preach ial sermon on 
ngs and too r pledges for the cur- 

of the —— — with 8 pew 
6 of the 


I 
———— charge are justly —8* i their — 8* 


for com- 
fort and convenience. It ba bl 


union, composed of pastors of five different de- 
nominations, isa ~~ fraternal body. The lit- 

conduce to good 
her efficiency of the 


The New London Wong —2* all depart · 
ments gt Rev. R. mily a arene 
recept pe ag b - 
address of ene ee * ~ Bye yr. iG, 
F ent o League, which the 
pastor ded. Mrs. Povey was the recipient 
of a fee quet of flowers. After music 


y was supplied with 

cake, It was ble and 

table time. The Epworth League, Ladies’ 

and Sunday-school have recently renv- 

r of the church at a cost of 

The Mercy and Ring Bi —— of the 

© has during ference year 

A660 calls upow aged, sick and new-comers; 

py peg away, and flowers 2 
who were sick; nearly $60 w 

spent 7 — forthe needy, and sowing 

lor many, beside other relief f work; in 

yer, reading and singing 


Greene, — Rev. J. H. James, of Rockville, de- 

livered a Mareh 0." "Mov. J address, Monday 

v. J. B. Ackley, of Tol- 

Mr. James with stereopticon 
April 13, a rece 

pson and w fe 

e for the ensuing 

gathered at the 

sonage, bring substantial tokens of t 

iqood-wil The re-shingling of the 

root and alcove of the church was begun 


Norwich Town, — On the last Sunday 12 


tull commection, 1 was be baptized, and 2 were re- 
ceived on probation, by of L. H. Massey, the 


pastor. The — m league in th 
church has demo: metented tte its right to be in 


eral ways. Among other things it paid over to 
the recording steward $25 on os AT dy 
It has just published one hundred copies of its 
constitution and by-laws as adapted to its local 
work. The Juniors have been suspended on ac- 
count of the severe weather and sickness among 
their leaders, but are now ready to resume work. 
ion, in the inter- 

m changed to a sin- 
82 charge has been cordially received at South 


The executive committee of Willimantic 
Camp-meeting held its annual mate, A 
‘or 


tes is invited to conduct the 
last year were great- 


At Rockville, on 5 8 il , #8 
ich 
duties of the various ant why were ex- 
he names of the officials for the ensu- 
ng year read, and the full official board stand- 


b 
school reports for the past The Sunday. 
or ear were and 
the officers and teachers were greeted in asimilar 
intendent and pastor, The 
a similar recognition of 
ue service was of deep interest and valuable 
sit much information in a pleasant way 
a sense of responsibility in those 
oversight of the church work. 


Rev. H. D. Adams, of Staffordviile, who dur- 
— A AT. a stroke a 


May 
is funeral was held on nthe Sanday 2 
He was a local preacher, and was last year D 
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|Hay Fever | 
and Rose Colds’ 


i} "— am TLL if i | are more easily prevented than cured—both — 


| destroys the germs whi 


1 —— a botttle of Hyomei, a dropper, and E 
ll directions for using. If you are sé#/ skep- } 

tical, send your address; my pamphlet shall 

prove that Hyomei does cure. 

Are you open to conviction ? 


bsitalataletessiasetetslotecscocsietatesutstacsietaceteisieteietetecoetsisiataietetii cd 


Sneezing, sniffing and nagging 


ld to Booth's ‘‘ Hyomet,'’.the Australian 
* Dry-Air'’ treatment of Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc., which 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Katiskill Bay, East Lake Geor, 
* 


3, vibes. 








Inclosed please find $1.00 for two aed bottles 
/4 iomei, lam entirely cured of Hay Fever, 
do not like we - A without your remedy. 
R.A. LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower Cottage. 
is a purely —— antiseptic, and 
cause disease in the ; 
The air, charged with { 


piratory organs. 


Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and after per- tp 


ating the minutest air- -cells, is exhaled ; 


ough the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to 
h inhale, and gives immediate relief. E 


in 
Case (see cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any t of & 
the United States ; consisting of pocket inhaler, § 


de of deodorized h hard rubber (beautifully = 


state tn tatatnt 


T. BOOTH, — St: Now York 


per oeegeaearnentetrestatarsresetateentsts 
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charge at A suitable obituary will 
probably ieee t in due time. 
back at — 


Rev. BE. P. Phreaner is 
with the church at Manchester, greatly in r- 
ated i in body and KL yy in spirit by” —* his rest 
He le he March 3,and retarned A 10. 
He went by steamer from New York to Jack- 
pooh my Fia., and thence up St. Joan’s River to 
Enterprise, where he was welcomed by relatives 
who own and conduct the Brock House. This 
delightful resort was much frequented —— 


M 
9*— ion of the spent in this ise is 
enthusiastic; and well it may be, since 
fully reco strength 
—— lake and amid the —— and pal- 
we ee his he visited, at St. 
— uth 
prietor 
of the Brock House, Tan nae rise," was formeriy a 
hotel- kee by ugustine. poo 
he demolished the bar and a pa. 
) ae — St. Augustine, where we now have x 
$90,000 church and = of the finest appoint- 
—— tn all the South A nucleus of work has 
tarted by him in a Cookman 
Institute at Jacksonville also visited, and 
on the return 1 nS harieston was touched by 
the steamer. Fort Sumter of war fame has been 
and the channel, once eee by 
war devices, now has five miles of fine jetties 
stretc hing seaward. Easter Sunday was spent 
on shipboard, and a sermon was 
audience of two hundred, rs. 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., with friends. 
Pastors of the petennetins ae urcbes supplied 
the pulpit. A formal — was 
the pastor on his return, which only faintly ex- 
pressed the hearty good wishes and cordial wel- 
come all felt. 


Some of the 22 this district find it 
very convenient to attend the Methodist Minis- 
ters’ Meeting at 8 ingfeld. held on alternate 
Mondays, and at least three of them are mem- 
bers. 








East Maine Conference. 


Rockland District. 
PERSONNEL. 


' Belfast. — Rev. — * G. Winslow, tried and true 
for many years; preacher, an efficient 
pastor, and a —— ul financier. 


Boothbay Harbor. — Rev. A. W. Pottle comes 
to us from the Maine Conference with a good 
ne on all lines of church work. 


— Rev. E. K. Smith, direct from 
enn on Behool of Theology, enters this field of 
four appointments. 


Camden. — Rev. T. 8. Ross, backed by a good 
record, takes up the work of this in nt 
charge. 

East Vassalboro. — Rev. J. A. Weed is oy 
welcomed from Bucksport District, where he has 
done excellent —* 


Olinton. — Rev. . Irvine returns for his 
second year, to the aelight of his people. 


Oushing. — aor 5 E. F. ¥. Doughty, a graduate of 
Kent’s H 1 and a tres Syracuse vane 
sity, enters upon his = 5 with courage. 


Damariscotta. — Rev. C. L. Banghart returns 
to this charge for the fourth year “Lo continue a 
well-begun work. 


Dresden. — Rev. J. W. Price joyfully enters 
this field. We expect to hear of a much-needed 
new parsonage. 

East Boothbay. — Rey. A. E. Russell, with a 
happy beart and a well- filled parsonage, "delights 

? appointment “ by the sea.’ 


Friendship. — Rev. H. R. Merithew filled his 
appointmen “made by the Bishop but two days, 

Tien be he was called to fill his —— in 
the church triumphant. Great sorrow pervades 
the church and community. Rev. ov. i. B. Haskell 
will supply temporarily. 

Georgetown. — Rev. N. J. Jones will continue 
to supply this charge. 

Morrill. — Rev. H. I. Holt begins a second 
year of acceptable service. 


Montville. — Rev. H. D. ciemtng, © gratuste | Sa 
ot Worcester University and a student of Boston 
University School of Theology, comes to this 
field well recommended. 


Northport.— Rev. W. J. Wilson, formerly a 
member of Hast Maine Conference. very 
successful in his ministry, although well on in 
years will labor in this town for the summer. 


North Vassalboro. — Rev. M. F. Bridgham, a 
a man, begins anew under pleasing con- 
D8. 


North Waldoboro and Washington. — Rev. 
C. E. Peterson, having achieved success at the 
latter place, will serve this reorganized charge. 


a Corner. — Rev. ©. F. Smith, of Dix- 
a graduate of Colby,and a member o' 
Boston Un iversity School of Theology, will 
supply for the summer. 


Pemaquid. — Rev. J. A. Morelen, still far short 
of the so-called “ dead line,’ enters upon his 
fourth year with general satisfaction. 


Pittston. — Rev. C. W. Lowell 
of ela returns for the third 


ndolph. — Rev. L. G. March,' ote 
jyed'a revival upon two ome (ot; his c 
urns to lay siege to the third 
Rockland. — Rev. C. W. Bradlee begins his 
fourth year with plans thet ozaive much labor, 


and, we trust, much faction. » Soon the 
Epworthians will “ take thefcity.’’ 


Rockport. — Rev. N. R. Pearson, vigorous and 
enthustastic, | begins his) new,{pastorate with 
expectation. 


Round Pond, — Rev. C. F. Butterfield, young 
in the service, but — as efficient, comes to 
us from the Bucksport District. 


Searsmont. — Rev. V. C. Baker, capable and 
true, a good preacher and an| excellent singer, 
enters this delightful field. 

—8 Rev. O. ine Fernald {returns to 
care for the hundred converts of last year, and 
to delight t the church with ministry. 

Sheepscot. — Rev. u 
the well-organized p AR Avot this — shaves “with 
Great satisfaction. 


——— = Bev. M. T. Anderson, trom the 
work wit 
SUccess, His is pret in — said: * It is a 
Seat sacrifice to give h 
South Thomaston. — pals * B. Edgett, com- 


the — 


oe tm Sgt es me 
Rev. 


Thomaston, — 
absence of dP ye returns to this cnaree by 
unanimous * re is as suc- 
arise to call him 


cessful as the 


Tt gene Rev. 8. A. Bender returns for the 
year, greatly to the satisfaction of all. 
: | Suapeate and anxiety have passed away, and all 
wel. 
third ye — with * B. — ins his 
year w m) health, and expects 
he best year of the three. 
Unity. — Bev. E. 8. Burrill, no lon a sing 
* is cord welcomed to thie’ field. and and 
expects a harvest of souls. 
PO Nar won gh we — Rev. D. B. — 77—2 
year, an —— anxiously awa’ 
removal of the time imit. 


Windsor. — Rev. M. 8. Preble, a soldier of the 
Union and of the Cross, will, we trust, lead the 


hosts to victory. 

Wi . — Rev. C. Garland, having bes 
the f of the for the past year, is now 
marshaling his forces battle. 


Woolwich. — Rey. W. H. Dunnack finds all 
eS ete sat hn a the work with 
cous ° spend part of his time in ofn 


ference and t 
presid elder, always faithful and efficient, 
Tema foes Thomaston an Chaplain of the State 

‘son. 


Thus we begin the year with nine new men 
and numerous changes on the district. The 
outlook is full of promise for a prospesows Jes year. 





Bucksport — 


Milltown . Cc. H. bang mgs who has 
astor aa ‘this church the t year, re- 
it from his friends on the evening of 
Apr’ t social time culmi in 
+ itt tot or of groceries to the value 
+ A oy 4 —* | al ae, 
responded, heartily thanking the people for 
reap kindness and generosity. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Concord District. 


On Uoncord District the year o: pans pogeney 
and favorably,so far as we know, to both min 
isters and people. 


Bow. — The ory: delighted to have 
Rev. A. P. Reynolds, who enters his fifth year 
as supply, returned to them, and have 

their appreciation by advancing his claim §50 
over last year. 


Bristol starte off well and yy *8 
J.D. LeGro has the — of 
his affliction, and all seem ready to take an 2 
the work with both hands. We understand all 
the pews in the church are let, — shows the 
standing of the pastor as a preacher 


Franklin Falls, -—- Rev. T. Whiteside and wife 
nave made a favorable impression. A ro . 

ion was given the — and the 
—— and their be gam at the am 
Sane. ~ wy the i. id good. SV > oe 
Byrn d family, t ae 

rs. s. Whiteside and pledged thom th their bearti= 
est support. 


Tilton. — Both tor and Ae a gt are happy in 
their relation. 1 re re ports : ay conte: 
ence were enco i) Vv met a brig out- 
look than last ‘yew. fe brethren are laying 
plans for revival services in the early autumn, 


Swiftwater and Benton. — We found Rev. and 
Mss, J. R. Dinsmore wong hans ings | em one and an A oe 
e many abou! 
and his wife. y oth’ t cv A on 
adopted the wee kiy-cffering oy system of finance. 


Rum the most hopeful outlook for 
5 ry. pastor, Rev. J. E. Sweet, is 
ppy in his work. 


Weirs. —The little societ; 7, ee @ar- 
peted and the new pews in their on , and 
advanced claim be Ree fae a Seating ‘well, 
80 pastor and people rejoice together. 

First Church, Concord, gave Rev. Elihu Snow 
and family a very heart; 
turn for a second . On the even of 


very high esi 


2222 we find AEE 
happ num 
Se Bennett ~ J. family at the be Baton 


entertained 

the residence of Mins Libbey, wh where they fou = 
warm hearts and an t home till y 
of the followin —33— On al evening, 

a tful reception was given 
and famil he Epw: 
was beau ‘folly decorated w 

ted its. 28 ore 

worth uers hed music, and cake and 
coffee were served to all. Toney, two hundred 
were formally presented to the pastor and fam- 
ily. Addresses of welcome were made by sev- 


members of the church and by the tor ot 
the Cong: jonal Church, to which . Ben- 
nett responded appropriately. It was a * en- 
joyable occasion, O. 





Dover District. 
North ves and East Wolfboro are as- 


sured that, with the man of their choice, tried 
and proved, Rev. Frank Hooper, they will have 
the salvation of gm fal a Sl wie my 
* the r J 2 — 
yar bd Ae od in +t - pit 
d his strength in 
tt ae ae be address is Wake- 
field, N. H. 

Ni ple ee their delight with 
eet begin ites, “gue ri 
—— — wite. They will see the 

x of the Lord prospering in their hands 





All the this amazed that 
Maine "he, people Semivery at Kent’s Hill 


Rev. Wm. Bay — was kindly received * 
—— habit babi ot —— — "and 
will prove a 


cuftable supplement to th 
by Pastor during ie me ne Sve years of — 
evangelism here. May God give great success! 


At Greenland Rev. F. A. Tyler is kindly re- 
ceived, and [ understand that L, A. 


—* gave Rev. Wm. a 
Geet recept at which Rev.and Mrs, D. E. 
ane Bike — appointment to Bath, Maine, 


. W.N, 








Maine Conference. 
Portiand District. 


So tar as the district is reported, the preachers 
are well received,and the opening of the year 
om much good. The pastors are planning 


—nptane are the order of the day. Please- 
Church gives a reception to Rev. and 
a. Roberts a ga cariy det date, and the Biddeford 


urch a Rev. and Mrs. Williams, 
April 0. The people ot Biddek Biddeford are enthusi- 
ic with thet meetings. 


At South Berwick a rave reception was 
py Rev. and Mrs. H. Hewitt in the ch 


welcome 80 A a he'd of f white-robed. chil- 
dren was a ure, Mr. Williams spoke 
for the peo and Mr. 2. Seen responded. Ice 


cream and Gabe weep 


Several at West — also at Biddeford 
*3 — expressed a desire to be followers ot 


roy Turner, wife of Rev. Alpha Turner, of 

Pleasantdale, died suddenly, two days after re- 

turning from Conference. A large number of 

were present at the X Ar. 

rner is assured of the sy yuoethy of he Con- 

ference and many old friends in the time of his 
loneliness. 


Rev. LD. B. Randall, D. D., has been ill —— 
Conference, — was out to church, April 26 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ sfecttog. — No sussion was 
held 8 ——22 as the Evangelical Alliance 
pod Brom 8t. Church, the subject of the 

—* being, “ Self Murder: The Cause and Care 
of Buicide.” 


—J Mon May 18, at the Preachers’ 
ner a. ML _ Bteale, D. D., will read a 
ae Sociology: Its Province ‘and Relation 
Other Partioular ial Sciences.” 


tn ee 


Bromfield St.— Dr. Bates has been 
hearty" teloomed back as pastor for the third 
year. large! anger reception was tend- 
ered nin a, All the societies of the church 
were represented in the exercises of greeting. 


29 jet soy Street, — Rev. O. L. Jack- 
evangelist, is supplying this vo al and 
taki charge of the week- Nght pra 
ings in the absence of the — le, inv. 2M M. 
Taylor, at General Conference. 


Mattapan. — The Pilgrim Union of L 
ues met at this church, Thursda vening, | com 
Apr 90. “The Removal of the Time. Limit 
as the question under discussion. Rev. John 
Galbraith and Dr. Perkins, of the First Church, 
Dorchester, favored ite retention, while Rev. 
N. Upham, of Baker Memorial, con- 
tended for either its removal or a much more 
tiexible adjustment. Coming just before General 
Conference, the benefit of the Union’s accumu- 
lated wisdom is “ respectfully submitted ” tothe 
legislators at Cleveland. 


Dorchester, First Churoh.— Dr. John Gal- 
braith has —* his pastorate with every indi- 
cation of hi Sigg "s cordial and even enthusi- 
astic a his church has a field all ite 
wes and is — influential. 


hland Church. — After five years’ 


success ce this church parted with sin- 
w th i ite . John Galbraith. 
is wife and 2*8* shared in the love of al 
the church. mted with a purse ot 
money and . num , lh valuable presents, 
among t. desk. His church 
class gave him — — address with 
their autographs attached. Rev. H. Per- 


kins, the new pastor, was tendered a —2 
April 29, at which a number of neigh ng 
pastors and about two hundred of the churc 
members were present. 

Egleston Square.—A i 4 and een 
reception was tendered t w pastor and his 
wife, Rey. and Mrs. O. *3 Hanaford, on Thurs- 
day evening, _ 7. This church starts out on 
the new year with most sanguine ions 
of unusual prosperity. On a single Sabbath 
nearly all the money to pay current ex — 
(including a large advance on salary 

ged—a thing never known before in the 
istory of the p= Bang 


Roslindale, Bethany Ohurch. — A large dele 
eg ot Odd Fellows and Daughters of Re- 
bh were present, by | a eh at this church 


last Sunday morning. L. Nelson, of 


Jamaica Plain hed 
to the pin, preached a sermon appropriate 


Atlantic, — Rev. Mr. Chase, a student in the 
Theological School, begius pleasantly his pas- 
torate with this 5 church. Mr. John Rams- 
Gell is for the fifth time unanimously elected 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. 


Auburndale, — 


. H, Talmage, and 
is wife—one by the church and co regation 
and the other by the Sunday-school.  U.’ 





Worcester. — Mr. A. B. F. Kin - 
te to the Conterence, bears beams am a. 
bn our local interests, and feel. 
the ference at t Springfield coud nan tone 
done better. Right . Emerson 
arner, also of Trinity, was a d te; other- 
—* have Fe : J 
time ever lore. the Dr. 
and his wife are f D my J 
ings, and they come en with og ~ oh of = 


servations = the tropics. Like the late 
Ki might write another “ ry ty last” * 


Hav a 80 far and so widely, t will, 
like —— of old, soon be nighlag for other 


worlds, if not to conquer, at least to 


Grace Church. — Thursday x 
church gave Pastor Vhompson a rousing wel- 
ne ee ae Se pase Se ee eae coming year. 
Prominent mom bers 4 A- ee t mever were pros- 

te 


Bir Skinner fe ae is now located sO inden in 


the Catskills of the Empire State, and his family 
will soon join him amo - scenes made fa- 
mous by 1 genius of I All wish him a 
joytul and prosperous — 


Webster Square new pastor 
Rev. L. W. Adams, a -y Bo A. of the hand, 
and all are uainted and ready for the work 


of the year. There is no end of unit. 
here in this wonderful heart of tas Comment 


wealth — as Rev. Alonzo Sanderson san tel! any 
one interested. His own work never flags. 


Two Cong fonal churches of Worcester 
have just united, thus making one less of this 
denomination in this city. Salem Square 


Church went out from Union about half a cent- 

ury ago and now returns. The two bodies are 

to worship in a new edifice now in process of 

erection. Some of the members are seeking 

other folds, however, not caring to be thus dis- 
ot. 


During this General Conference Ra ong our 
People are quiet, gr A * activity man- 
Recently a local paper — some- 

what the continent of of our ee on the ques- 


tion of admitting women the ee) 
Rev. Geo. W. Mansfield, of — eee Bt. 


reported as decidedly while Bastor 
Holway, of be Sovioualy: looking toward 
the morning | * Gow in by all 
means.” And to go in; and if 


they lead, whose tealt is is it . They already out- 
number the men in the ne fF — why should 
they be so far in the background 


At a meeting of the local Church Extension 
—— on the 7th inst., the following officers 
ident, B. F. Kinney; vice- 

regs P. Foster White, © ©. O. Richardson, 
Nth Giarker “uae istant — as. 

urer ¢; assistant treasurer 
Motholian Quis. 


North District. 


Grace Church, Camb ort, ⸗ A very cor- 
dial reception was — v. G. A. Phinney 
and wife by the members. of this church on 
Mon evening, May 4. Floral decorations, 
invi guests wohureh), nda were two former 
pastors of the church), addresses of genuine 
welcome from la: tatives and from Dr. 
Rice of Epwort 3 urch, followed by earnest 
and appropriate remarks by Dr. Olark, under 
whose ministry Mr. Phinney was converted 

combined to make the occasion not only one ot 
oui.” but of hopefulness for continued pros- 


Sazonville, — Rev. John Peterson returns to 
this charge and takes up his second year’s work 
with mony Capes > - of his people's favor, 
They gave him and Mrs. Peterson a ae base” 
tion, 1122. Neighboring pastors were pres- 
ent. r. John seamed delivered the ad- 
dress of 'weleome 


Ashland, — The Syworth & worth Languodt this place, 


with ite friends, h. Bay, and recep- 
tion to the new pastor, Revd ° and fam- 
ily aa oe evening ing. The 23 and 
Beet t with a AL ag — — 
utitul with owers ee tieing Mae. D 


banquet served was ha 
and ~ fm — ainated by by Rey T 
pag of — 1— Hey. J —— 
Houghton, of —— — a her, 
om Tombite of the Con, ational “Chere, 
The evening was enlivened by instrumental and 
vo — a gl and remarks by the differ- 


® ae Metcalf, presi- 
Sent ot of the of — — 


She ee Conterence year 

° ut seven 

Save, bin falco eit pense hve tare ot 
prayers, and, on May 3, wham te np into E 


opens 


a a, 3 by letter,and 4 a --, 
Rev. A * rapa Be new — ated pes” 
p= on to Mr. and 
ate = | *z May %, which wes 
The pastors of the Bap- 


ist, Cnitaries, Epil Episcopal and Co 
churches spoke hearty words of welcome, and 
the occasion was one of the most cordial’ and 
cheery that the church has ever ~~+ 3 Mein- 
poms of Fb Epworth League decorated the vestry 

y- 

8 ~~ — Areception was tendered 

the pastor, Rev. Arthur Bonner,and his wife 





[Continued on Page 16.) 
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ease rem: ved sickness ends. 





CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING PROVEN FACTS: 


It is a Simple Hon ¢ Treatment; all the family can use it. 
. Itisa Treatment of the Blood, purifying and loading it with Nerve-food, Oxygen. The CAUSE of dis- 


. Its Cures have Never been Equaled under like conditions. 
No Expense Exept for the Instrument, which lasts a lifetime; no drugs, medicines or doctor bills. 
5. In use Seven Years; Many Thousands in New Bnglend benefited by it. 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT AN BLEOTROPOISE. Circularwith prices, testimontals, etc., free, 


Address, L. A, BOSWORTH, (Room 18) pT field 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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former days; and as we have heard him several 


have now a force of more than 2,000 men 
times during the past quadrennium, we have 


whose 
time is exclusi devoted to the work of 





The General Conference. 





—~ — — 


of your Southern educators in the South 
be liable to arrest. We should send the woe 





\Goutiennt tran: Dean $s 1h t 4 to the unwilling conviction that his rayne Gas pome ing; and inasmuch ae near- abroad that we think the law is wrong.” 
great work for the church on his own peculiar | or work whole great —_ Dr. C. H, Payne said that the law was a dis. 





by @ change of the constitution In the pre- 
scribed way. 

At this point Dr. A. B. Leonard made the 
following motion, which was unanimously 
adopted : — 

“ That the ty and minority reports oe 
before the Con 4 he recommitted, to 

committee on Eligibility, with fi instructions 
find, if possible, a common grand ot 
ment, and after reading the joar! to- 
morrow.” 


Thursday, May 7. 

Bishop Foss presided. Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, 
D. D., conducted the devotions, reading a part 
of the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and Hymn 421 was sung —‘“‘ My hope is 
built on nothing less.” 

Atter some miscellaneous business, the com- 
promise report of the committee on Eligibility 
was submitted by the chairman, Dr. A. J. Ky- 
nett, which was as follows: — 


Your committee on Eligibility respectfully 
submits the following report: — 


ye on the following pointe: — 
the 


geen uestion of eligibility is a con- 
stitutionsl question. 

- in ite judicial capectt teotaterpeet the 

power y n 

hi — atm hy. j {otal function 

ic nv ‘a " 

— That tho terme —— such as to admit 
“he serious doubt, and raise questions on which 


our committee is anes 
— We therefore recommend ad for 9 our consider- 


ane. & * that —* 68 Confer- 
nm the follow —— 
‘2, 67, be altered by striking out all the 
words | n said section following the word “ pro- 
vided ” "in the fifth line of said section, and 
sal betitute the res 
‘bat no be chosen a de! to 
the General ference, or to an Electoral Con- 
ference, who shall be under Masta tae Be years of 
, or who shall not have been a member of the 
c ureh, in full Sern for the five conses- 
utive years preceding the election; and pro- 
vided, also, that no 8 shall be denied 
the 2, provided, of one ministerial and one lay del- 
egate 





Somber which ‘shall be fixed for the ratio of 
—— such Conference shall be 
itled an additional delegate for such 
fraction,” so that the entire section shall 
‘Sec. 2, The General Conference shall not 
allow more than one ministerial re tative 
for every fourteen members of an nual Uon- 
ference; nor of a less number than one for every 
torty- five; nor of more than two lay delegates 
for any Annual Conference; peoyites, that no 
shall be chosen a delegate to the General 
Gonterence, or to an Biectoral Conference, who 
shall be under twenty-five 2* of age, or who 
shall not have been a mem ft the church = 
full connection for the five consecutive providea, 
preceding his or her election; —— A ca 
also, that no Conference shall be 
ge of one ministerial Fy —* F —F 
> ore a nevertheless, that — there 
Conference ® fraction of two- 
thirds the number which shall be fixed for the 
ratio of mtation, such Conference shall be 
entitled an additional delegate for such 
yg aril ⸗ 
wed, That the —*2* , having r ceived 
a major ‘ot es of this General Con- 
, tbe ishops be and are hereby in- 
eaten’ to 23 to the several Annual ‘onter- 
ences, at their first sessions following the 
adjournment of t this General Conference, the 
foregoing alteration of {2 of 167, for the con- 
currence of the members of said Annual Confer- 
ences, and if it shall be found that a meen of 
three-fourths of ali the members of the several 
tuay shell Conferences concur in such alteration 
hall declare the fact through the official 
papers of th of the church, Ss that §2 of 


amended, as above. ance 

with the —— — ot "468 of the Discipline 
Resolved, That, in consideration of the 

eral desire for the early and final settlemen ‘ot 
the whole —— and in —— of the proposed 
submission to the Annual Conferences, we 
recommend that no formal decision of the ques- 
tion of eligibility be made at this time. 


The oc not heving been tin ques: 
2* upon, ite fa the seate in 
ton do so under a title D & ipa yet withou 


Blas’ and 
nged a Withost Sctabiishine a thd 


= Respectfully sub: ittea 
su x 
1 5. Krxar ETT, Chairman. 


Drs. Kynett and Buckley, representing either 
wing of the committee, spoke in favor of the 
adoption of the report, saying that the result 
had been reached in the most amicable spirit, 
and that neither party had surrendered any- 
thing. 

The vote, when finally taken, was practically 
unanimous, only a half-dozen voting against 
its adoption. 

Prolonged applause greeted the result of the 
vote. The Conference then bya vote of 425 in 
favor to 98 against, re-submitted the question 
to the Annual Conferences as provided in the 


report. 

Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, D. D., in behalf of Miss 
Lydia A. Trimble, stated that as the Conference 
had declared her right to a seat in the body was 
in dispute, she withdrew from the same. It is 
understood that no one of the four women 
elected will make any further claim to member- 
ship in the Conference. 

Thus the “ Woman Question ” is brought to 
an end in this General Conference. 


Friday, May 8. 

Bishop Hurst presided. Dr. 8S. W. Thomas 
conducted the devotions, reading the 13th 
chapter of First Corinthians. Hymn 596 was 
sung: “ Oh, it ie hard to work for God!” 

The principal event of the secsion was the 
submission of the reports of the Missionary 
Bishops. 

Bishop Taylor was first presented, and was 
received with applause and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. He does not seem as vigorous as in 


and aggressive lines is nearly done. We shall 
hope it will appear that we are mistaken, and 
that rejuvenating physical vigor may be im- 
parted to this unique missionary of the church. 
























He read his. report in his characteristic style, 


and but few members of the great Conference 
and of the large number of visitors were able to 


hear him. He began as follows, and no one will 
question that it is his own peculiar phraseology 
and form of statement: — 


“« The evangelization of Africa and the salva- 


masses for countless thousands of fons. 
T devils have to » and their 
victims brought back God. The king devil 
that commands the dark has hrot- 
tled and cast into the bot less pit. God has 

an missi 0 


to * 5 * ship mee x 
‘osts of miners are —— or Africa’s 
a mn 


and diamonds ; dig 

Methodists. Tiaders an ————— Ho ig to 

throng the marts o “Tiviean oom but 

-y-- are not "Amertoan _Methoalte. "Sale Bolentiate | Rove 
reat var are on ™m a are 

— 2 te A ve souls. Hunters thread the 

forests of Toes bat are not hunting for souls. 


1 ut the Americans, inclading their 
churebes, have land enough of their oan, and 


ul 
countless industries, deathless energy, with her 
eae and benevolent institutions! Gon it 
that God has left her * of His providential 
Sloat m for — 
need of Africa is gospel salvation, requiring at 
the frout a larger ceomegute of men and money 
than all other demands combined. We appre- 
ciate what has been done for Africa the 
goareben with their —* societies, but it 
com the magnitude of the 
work to be done. ond * available resources 
for its accomplishment. 


He closed with the following requests to the 
Conference, which are more practical than he 
usually has made: — 


“ All I ask for Africa is that in our missionary 
work we shall do to the blacks all that we would 
if they were white. In obedience to the call of 
God and the church I have been demonstrating 
Gospel ee in the Dark Continent tor 
nearly a dozen years, and am learning more per- 
— the way of the Lord. 1 have never asked 
promotion from the church, nor shirked res 
a = never bailed a ship bound for 
shish. am not here now to ask favors, but, 
— to the policy avowed a quarter of a 
century ago, my plan is to use indigenous self- 
* ing resources as a gospel is from 

ih to ~~ the —5— pote of our a . 
poh Society. In regard to our new work in Af- 
rica, I have simply to say that if this General 
—— shall decide that the time has come 

ut all me Aizies missions under direct con- 
of our Missionary Society, I shall make no 
objection ps ut to name three established points: 
1 ns receiving aid from the Mission-| 
ary Society shall, in common with all such mis- 
sions, be wader the control of the Missionary 
Society. 2. As heretofore in my work, any per- 
son or persons who may wish to found and de- 
velop a mission in our church, up to the point of 
self-sup shall be allo do #0, on all 
= funds received not so designated, publicl 

vately, for Africa missions shall flow di- 
—* ly into the —— of the Mission: Soci- 
* . 8. All self-supporting churches in our 

jon field shall — he same relation to 
the Methodist Ep’ | Church as that of our 
self-supporting chare at home.” 


We suggest that the wisdom of sending one of 
the men to be elected Bishops, as his first work 
of episcopal supervision, with Bishop Taylor to 
Africa to examine, study and report the real 
status of the mission. It would be helpful dis- 
cipline to the new Bishop, and the church ur- 
gently needs to scrutinize the missions in Africa 
through another pair of eyes. 

Bishop Thoburn, of India, was received with 
hearty and prolonged applause. The reading of 
his report falls as spiritual inspiration and bap- 
tism upon the Conference. The Bishop isso full 
of his work, and the Spirit of the Lord is so re- 
markably upon him and in him, that his hearers 
are deeply affected. Tears fall and subdued 
“amens” greet him as he reads on in his own 
quiet but most effective way. Regretting that 
we have not the space to publish the report in 
tull, wej[present the following brief excerpts: — 


* Four years ago l ventured to report a total 
Christian community in our missions in South- 
go ieee but in order to reach these 
figures I was obi not only to include the 
Buropeans and fans in connection with 
us, but to take into account the increase of con- 
verts d the first four months of 1892. On 
the present occasion, however, without bring- 
ing our statistics down later than the close of 

, We areable to 
tian community of 97, ven. 5. if we include the 
Euro; nd BHuras jans, a total community be- 
longing to the the Methodist “Eplecopal Church in 
I and Malaysia at the of the pres- 
ent year of considerably more than 100,000 souls. 
It will thus be seen that we have maintained a 
steady increase of more than 1,000 a month 
throughout the quadrennium, and I am thank- 
ful to Cpa a groin de ged 
peared o: in the movement 
which San oe now hela its steady course for eight 
eventful years,” 


Allading to his co-workers, hesays: — 


“ For the first Sinan 8 zepert of this kind 
he League makes its appearance in our 
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pisces bet — — 
fore and as edu 8 
may confidently x that this effective arm 
sutfeely Suveloped, aed. povee se atuation tn the 
Ve as e ive 
mission fleld an ft has doke tn Ghstetion lax 
“IT am also very thankful to a ete 


increase in the number of our ive workers, 
as regards numbers and efficiency. We 
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your phone for a distant land, of bish I knew 





an utter stranger. In the years which have 
since Ye AL I have sometimes been sorely tried 
bave imes seemed to 


and os bh the sea, but at no time has t. 
trial been “20 sharp as during the last ea day, the 18th. 
We dare not pause, and yet our way 
seems utterly —— A : do not 
have lived ae ch to all feelings of despond- 
a ne all these trying months, but for 


ven me —8 v wh 
> Sis new — —* John stood upon lettering and a celluloid medallion inthe centre, 








flight, the, ‘abate ill beg t the 
ns nm to own 
ns of God in 


An hour was consumed in reading the journal 
of the General Conference and in calling the roll 
of the Conferences for resolutions, It is amus- 
ing to hear some of the resolutions read which 
are sent up for the serious consideration of this 
body. Some very fanatical notions and requests 
for extravagant changes in the polity of the 
church are thus aired. 

A very interesting scene occurred at this time 
when Rev. Carl Schell voiced the request of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in Germany to be 
permitted to become a part of the Methodist — Dr. Robert Forbes, of Minnesota, convulsed 
Episcopal Church. Dr. A. J. Nast stood at his | tho Conference, in beginning his speech, with 
side to interpret his utterances, delivered in his the following declaration: “I bave read that 
native tongue. 1t wassaid that this body has a a long time ago God made the world and then 
membership of 2,300 and property valued at 
$175,000 at least. In order to carry on this work 3 
$12,500 will be needed for some years from the made man, and rested again; and a very little 
Missionary Society. man has rested since, I want to say, Mr. Pres- 

Dr, A. B, Leonard seid that if the General | s4ent and brethren, that I am perfectly satisfied 
Conference would authorize this union, he be- 
lieved that it would be consummated within one 


ith perso: 
once. If this law stands, i be passed in 
every Southern State, and twenty-five or thirty | 1882. As presiding elder of Fort Dodge District 


as made up of preachers | grace to nineteenth century civilization. 


he Word. Of Bible readers we employ 560; The resolution was passed. It provided that 
but since many of our Christian teachers are 
* may reckon thee Gutiee 40000 Of Oar in case the Methodist schools were attacked, the 


Christian sisterhood as numbering several hun- | Constitutionality of the law be fully tested in 


dred more.” the courts. 
It was indeed an apocalypse as the Bishop read tha 
the following lines: — [Telegraphic Dispatch to Zion’s HERALD.) 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 11, 1896, 
hing, and for a work to*which I as As the standing committees were unable to 
make any reports on Monday, little business 


was transacted. It was voted to proceed to the 
to pass under the cloud elections on Thursday, May 14, instead of Mon- 
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mpenshe Seat, at. Wenet. * — A beautiful silk badge of white, with gold 


criminal, be saw | has been devised by the Webb ©. Ball Vompany 
kindred of Cleveland as a compliment to the Methodist 
J 


e make Ut: General Conference. The medallion furnishes a 
tle nad tongue, end in 


—— the pet 4 of | picture of John Wesley, the founder of Method- 


Revelation t t often teach us wonderful | jg da of Old Foundry Ch 
BW8 oad Gone Rey m,and o ‘oundry urch, in London, 
a 


John saw | Where the Methodist doctrine was first promul- 
1 of prom to the na- gated. The medallion also bears the inscrip- 
Iseem to er tion: “‘ What hath God wrought.” The letter- 
ing of the badge is: ‘‘ Delegate, Methodist Epis- 

vision. We shall not ‘ail 
Conference will a0 its duty. A | Copal General Conference, Cleveland, Ohio, 


‘ht a glim 


new era shall dawn upon the missioaary world, | 1739-1896.” 


speeds his con Lord, — L, M. Shaw, Esq., one of the lay delegates 


h and heaven will send | from the Des Moines Conference, has been a 


ee e mighty shout “of Soy and the morning | delegate tothe last three General Conferences, 
rs cai n take up inate 


almost forgotten | fe is a practicing attorney-at-law in Denison, 


fa., where he has been the superintendent of our 


Ssturday, May 9. Sunday-school for nearly twenty years, besides 


Bishop Ninde presided. Dr. W. 8. Edwards | at present having charge of a mission schoo! in 
conducted the devotions, reading the 4th cbap- | the afternoon. His main Sunday-schooi has 
ter of the second Epistle of Corinthians, and | one-seventh of the population of Denison en- 
Hymn 521, “‘ O for a heart to praise my God,” | rolled in its membership. 


—The Daily Christian Advocate thus calis 
attention to the expense of the General Confer- 
ence: ‘It costs $80,000 to hold the General 
Conference. This is at least $2,666 per day. If 
ten hours each day are spent in General Confer- 
ence business, the cost tothe church is $266 per 
hour, or a little more than §4 per minute. 
Every man who makes a speech ten minutes 
long puts the church to the expense of more 
than $40; and unless the speech is worth that 
amount of money, it is difficult to understand 
how the delivery of it can be justified.” 


He rested; and ther some time after that He 


after that He made woman, and neither God nor 


with that order of things.” 
— Rev. Dr. DeWitt C. Huntington, delegate 


— Brodbeck, as chairman of the committee | {fom the Nebraska Conference, is a native of 
on Missions, plead with the Uonference to pass Vermont, and began his ministry in the Ver- 
this enabling act. The motion was passed mont Conference in 1853, His ministry has 
unanimously, the delegates expressing their been mainly in western New York, having been 
approval by a rising vote. 
Dr. Ackerman, of Alabama, presented a reso- | Rochester, N. Y., and several years in Syracuse, 
lution of sympathy with Clara Barton in her N. Y., and Bradford, Pa. Dr. Huntington is 
work for the relief of the Armenians, which was | now for the seventh time a member of the Gen- 
adopted by a rising vote, and unanimously. 
Drs. J. F. Goucher and President Henry Wade first Kcumenical Conference held in London in 
Rogers filed a report with the Vonference declar- 1881. He is now upon his fifth year as pastor of 
ing that, as fraternal delegates to the Methodist | Trinity Church in Lincoln, Neb. 
Episcopal Church, South, at its General Confer- — Mr. John Hays, of Cleveland, is a close 
ence, they were received with lavish generosity, | listener to the proceediugs of the Conference. 
and steps were taken by that Conference looking | He is in his 93d year, and still maintains great 
to closer and more helpful relations between | intellectual and considerable physical vigor. 
these sister denominations. 
Senator Harlan introduced a paper looking | winning courtesy and high breeding. He has 
towards the equal representation of ministers | hada remarkable history, being the first ex- 
and laymen, and supported it byastrong speech. | plorer and discoverer in the copper regions of 
The ministers number 337, and the laymen 189. | Lake Superior. A year ago he entered another 
The laymen ask for numerical equality. 
A protest against the enforcement of a Florida | man. Recently, though he was married when 
law prohibiting any society or persons from con- | forty-two, he celebrated his golden wedding 
ducting a school in Florida where whites and | anniversary. He is a member of the First 
blacks receive instruction together, was intro- | Methodist Episcopal Church, of which Rev. Dr 


duced by Dr. J. OC. Hartzell, of Louisiana. Dr. | Levi Gilbert is pastor, and is a regular attendant, 
Hartzell said: — 


twice presiding elder, thirteen years pastor in 


eral Conference, and was also a delegate to the 


He is a gentleman of the old-school, with a 


mine syndicate, and is still an active business 


walking to and from the services, 


society was the first to be -— ° 
ettest en sd that eahoctana Rev. Jc W. Walker, who leads the delega 


ts of the white scholars have been | tion trom Northwest Iowa Conference, was & 


arrested. The Methodist Church has three insti- | member of the class of '76, Boston University 
1 of Theol mem- 
tacked at any time. This resolution has to do EEE ee 


ber of New Hampshire Conference. He was 
h d i passed 
a ne yee * at | transferred to Northwest Iowa Conference in 
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he has led in the great revival and missionary 
movements that have characterized that Conter- 
ence for several years. His present charge is 
Rock Rapids where he is just completing a beau- 
tital stone church building costing $15,000, and 
closed a revival meeting the Sunday before 
starting tor Cleveland in which 110 made profes- 
sion of salvation. His wife, daughter of John 
L. Kelley, of Franklin Falls, N. H., is an earnest 
worker in temperance, church and missionary 
enterprises, and is one of the most acceptable 
public speakers west of Chicago. 

—One of the most pertinent and effective 
speeches upon the woman question was made by 
Dr. A. W. Harris, lay delegate from the East 
Maine Conference. 

— Apropos of the suggestion of the New York 
Sun that the Republican nominees will be Will- 
jam McKinley and Hon. Warner Miller, a min- 
ister at our side says, “‘ That would indeed bea 
Methodist team.” 


— Dr. W. V. Kelley, in presenting Rev. Dr. 
J. C. Morris, fraternal delegate from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, as he did ina 
most felicitous speech, said: ‘“ Dr. Tigert, who 
came to us four years ago from the Church 
South, said to us concerning his church and 
ours: They are twin churches; and, not only 
so, they are Siamese twins; and he told us that 
the bond of flesh between the churches was the 
father of our Bishop Foster, who for years in- 
sisted on belonging to both the Southern Church 
and the Northern Ghurch, his name being kept 
upon the registers of two churches, and he con- 
tributed to both.” And, further, Dr. Kelley 
said: Our brother comes to us from the church 
of Joshua Soule, that sturdy son of Maine; he 
comes from the church of John Green Keener, 
that graduate of our Wesleyan University et 
Middletown, Connecticut; from the church of 
Eugene R. Hendrix, Bishop of the Church South, 
another graduate of our Wesleyan Universi- 
ty at Middletown; and we will remember here 
reverently, and with honor to the memory of 
the man, that he comes to us from the church 
of Bishop Atticus G, Haygood, who belonged no 
more to the Church South than he belonged to 
us, who belonged to all Methodism, who be- 
longed to all Christendom, nay, who belonged 
to all the human race, because in the largensss 
of his sympathy and the greatness of his Christ- 
like love, he lived and labored for man as man, 
and inthe presence of the highest he pleaded 
the cause of the lowest, and he laid upon the 
lottiest their responsibilities for the uplifting of 
the lowest.” 


—As we entered the audience-room of the 
Armory on Wednesday afternoon, May 6, we 
found that it was dedicated to a new purpose. 
A Methodist minister was marrying a young 
couple near the rostrum. It appeared that he 
was hailed on the street by the parties in ques- 
tion, and when they discovered, as they inferred, 
that he was a Methodist minister, he was re- 
quested to perform the marriage service, The 
Armory was utilized as the nearest place of 
shelter. The minister said to the writer: ‘‘I 
made them happy, they gave me a handsome 
fee, and I can afford to stay at the Conference a 
few days longer.” 

— Rev. Joseph Hollingshead and wife, of 
Edgartown, Mass., New England Southern Uon- 
ference, are visiting the General Conference, 
and also his brother, Dr. J, H. Hollingshead. 

— Rev. F. J. Follansbee, of Oranston 8&t. 
Church, Providence, R. I., is present at the Con- 
ference for two weeks. 

— When Dr. ©. J. Little was delivering his very 
effective address upon the woman question, he 
was frequently interrupted with applause. 
Finally he turned to Bishop Merrill and said: 
“ Please stop the appleuse.” Bishop Merrill 
quite convulsed the audience with the following 
reply: “ I have no way of stopping it before it 
begins, and it is asually over before I can get at 
it.” 


— Though it has been our privilege to hear 
many notable preachers, yet we do not recall a ser- 
mon more worthy of being called great than that 
which Bishop Fowler preached on Sunday after- 
noon, May 3, in the Armory. His subject was 
the Bible as against the attacks of skeptical sci- 
ence and rationalistic Higher Criticism. The 
discourse is published in full in the Datly Ohris- 
tian Advocate of May 4, and the single issue of 
that paper is thereby made worth more than the 
price of the Daily forthe entire month. Rev. 
Dr. R. Crawford Johnson, the fraternal delegate 
of the Irish Conference, pronounced it, in a con- 
versation with us, the greatest sermon that he 
ever heard. And Dr. Johnson is himself a 
preacher of distinction, as we found on Sunday 
morning. We listened to a most wholesome and 
healthy sermon from him upon the words, “ Ke- 
joice evermore.” 


— Rev. W. A. Spencer, D. D., in a letter ad- 
dressed to the office, says: “ I believe that Dr. 
Haney of Illinois and I are the only delegates at 
this General Conference who were Bishop Fos- 
ter’s students when he was at Northwestern 
University nearly thirty-seven years ago. [ 
shall never forget going to bid him good-by 
when he left Evanston then, the entire body of 
students forming line at the station to say fare- 
Well,and Dr, Haney and I the only persons in 
the junior class — in 185¥, 1 think it was. Now 
there are nearly 3,000 students in the University 
where we were the only juniors then.” 

— The Cleveland daily press of May 5 has the 
following personal reference to a Methodist lay- 
man of that city who has put every delegate and 
Visitor to Cleveland under a grateful sense of 
Obligation: “ Mr, F. A. Arter, who has done lit- 


ests of the Conference, was congratulating him- 
self yesterday that his part of the work was fin- 
ished, and was feeling very happy in the thought 
that he could enjoy the meetings of the Confer- 
ence. Yesterday noon he dismissed the last of 
the mechanics. He said he could now pay some 
attention to his business — something that he 
has not been able to do for more than a month — 
and attend the meetings of the Conference, feel- 
ing free trom care.” 

— Rev. Dr. George Whitaker and Mrs. Whit- 
aker, of Detroit, were visitors to the Oonfer- 
ence for several days last week. 

— Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D., is the recognized 
authority upon constitutional law and parlia- 
mentary questions. Though he speaks fre- 
quently, he is always brief and strictly to the 
point, and his utterances carry great weight. 

— Our beloved confrére of the Western, Dr. 
D. H. Moore, made a chivalric, impassioned 
and eloquent speech in favor of seating the 
women delegates, which awakened enthusiastic 
response. Dr. Moore’s heart is always right, 
even if the intense philanthropic glow some- 
times sways his better judgment. We regret 
that we cannot publish his address —as also 
several others, made the same day, equally able — 
with those that do appear, but we had already 
sent to the office reports of speeches made at 
two sessions, which will crowd our limited 
space to the utmost. 

— Hon. Thomas L. Murray, the lay delegate 
trom the Central Pennsylvania Conference, who 
made so strong a speech in favor of the eligibil- 
ity of women to the General Conference as to 
disturb our convictions that we supposed were 
settled, is a lawyer of pre-eminence in his pro- 
feasion. The love of such a man for his church 
is strongly and happily attested when he will 
leave a lucrative practice to serve his church dur- 
ing a month of laborious study and delibera- 
tion. 

— We wonder not at the superior fibre of our 
German contingent when we consider the fact 
stated by Dr. Nagler, editor of Haus und Herd, 
at the anniversary of the Book Concern. He 
said he was utterly amazed to learn that there 
are official members who do not take a church 
paper,and declared that he could not, to save 
his life, give the name of a single official mem- 
ber among the German Methodists who does 
not have the Christliche Apologete — the weekly 
organ of German Methodism —in his house. 
He also asserted that in all his extensive travels 
he had not found a German Sunday-school in 
which a leaflet was used which was not printed 
in our Book Concern. P 


— Dr. Merritt Hulburd, in his able address in 
favor of a re-submission of the eligibility of 
women to the Annual Conferences, asserted that 
if the proposition to change the restrictive rule 
so as to admit women should be submitted 
again, it would prevail by an overwhelming 
majority,and that the man who should then 
oppose the movement to admit them would be 
in the condition of “ the Indian who lassoed the 
first locomotive he ever saw, and it proved to be 
the last.” 


— Rev. Dr. Henry Tuckley, of Springfield, 
Mass., is present reporting the prcceedings for a 
large syndicate of daily papers, as he did four 
years ago at Omaha. 

— The scheme of satisfactory adjustment of 
the woman question was suggested by Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Leonard. 

— The Conference has fixed upon May 14 as 
the date for the elections, and wisely insists by 
an emphatic expression of opinion that no man 
shall be elected a Bishop unless he can secure a 
two-thirds vote of the body. 


— Chaplain McCabe, in his lecture at the Ar- 
mory upon the “ Bright Side of Life in Libby 
Prison,’’ was introduced to the great audience by 
Lieutenant Governor Mansur, of Vermont. He 
created a storm of applause by one sentence of 
his opening address. Said he: “ Every wound 
that was made in that great conflict between the 
North and the South, every limb that was sev- 
ered, every tear that was shed by widows and 
orphans, and every life that was lost, was as 
much for the South as for the North. Our boys 
up North were working, struggling, fighting, 
dying, not for one section of the Union, but for 
the whole Union.” It means much for a man 
like Delegate Mansur to say that when he carries 
an empty sleeve as a perpetual monument to his 
loyalty to the cause of the Union. 

— Delegates visit, as they have leisure, the mau- 
soleum of Garfield in this city. We rode to it 
up Euclid Avenue, passing the substantial brick 
residence of Mrs. Garfield on the way, as also 
the palatial resideyce of Mr. Rockefeller, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company. The metallic 
casket in which reste the dust of Garfield is in 
full view in the basement of the mausoleum. On 
the same floor lies the dust of the sainted 
mother, Eliza B. Garfield. An imposing but (to 
the writer) very unsatisfactory statue of the 
murdered President is seen on the main floor. 
The mausoleum lifts into a dome of majestic 
proportions. 

— We are happy to meet at the Conference 
Rev. J. M. Thoburo, Jr., pastor of Central 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, of whose successful 
work we have heard much. He is a nephew 
of Bishop Thoburn, and was four years in 
mission work in Calcutta. 

— Readers of the Daily Vhristian Advocate 
are under much obligation to Dr. Clark’s effi- 
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of the Highland Park Church, Kansas City, He 





te else than think atout and work for the inter- 


He is untiring in his effort to make the Daily 
the success that it is conceded to be. 

— Rev. Dr. Henry Tuckley, in a felicitous ret- 
erence to the Bishops in one of his letters to the 
press, says of Bishop Mallalieu: “ Bishop Mal- 
lalieu represents admirably the stalwart princi- 
ples of New England. He was the first Bishop 
ever elected to the episcopacy with an unshaven 
upper lip, and until that time it was an article 
of Methodist faith that a moustache was a sort 
of bar over which it would be impossible for 
any man to leap into this high office. But 
Bishop Mallalieu went in, bar and all, and since 
then two others have done the same,”’ 


— Rev. Dr. A. F. Chase, of Bucksport Semina- 
ry, is the originator of the present plan of seat- 
ing the General Conference, and had charge of 
that part of the work of this session, The re- 
sult was that the General Conference got down 
to work three days sooner than the last one. 
That meant a saving of nearly $3,000 in the ex- 
pense fund, tosay nothing of the time of the 
538 delegates. 

— Bishop Hurst, in an address upon the 
American University, said the first dollar he 
ever received forthe American University was 
froma hand as black as ever held the plow 
handles. 


— Rev. F. E. EB. Hamilton, of Newtonville, isa 
visitor at the General Conference. 

— The following™New England delegates are 
accompanied by their wives: Dr. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. W. N. Brodbeck, Rev. O. 8. Baketel, 
Rev. W. L. Brown, and Mr. M. P. Perley. 

— Rev. 8. O. Benton is one of the assistant 
secretaries of the Conference. 

— Rev. G. A. Luce, of the North Nebraska 
Conference, now stationed at Neligh, is visiting 
the General Conference and intends to stay dur- 
ing the entire session. From 1884 to 1889 he was 
a member of the New Hampshire Conference. 


New England Delegates on General Conference 
Committees. 


Rev. 8, F. Upham, D. D., was elected chair- 
man of the committee on Itinerancy, and Rev. 
W.N. Brodbeck, D. D., chairman of the com- 
mittee on Missions, and on Deaconesses. The 
delegates from New England are assigned to 
other committees as follows: — 

On Epworth League: J. F. Haley, D. B. Holt, 
E. M. Taylor, J. B.C. Farnham, O. 8, Baketel, 
A. J. Hough. 

On Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Hducation: 
W.L. Brown, W. W. Merrill, J. W. Hamilton, 
G. H. Bates, 8. E. Quimby, A. J. Hough. 

On Sunday-schools and Tracts: W. L. Brown, 
A. W. Waterhouse, 8. F. Upham, J. EK, O. Farn- 
ham, E. F. Childs, Z. M. Mansur. 

On Church Extension: BE. W. Lord, D. B. 
Holt, A. B. F. Kinney, 8. O. Benton, ©. 8. 
Foote. 

On Education: A. W. Harris, G. D. Lindsay, 
W. F. Warren, T. J. Everett, O. 8. Baketel, 
M., P. Perley. 

On Missions: W. L. Brown, D. B. Holt, W. N. 
Brodbeck, David Gordon, ©. D. Hills, J. O. 
Sherburn. 

On Temperance and Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic: A. W. Harris, W. W. Merrill, EB. R. 
Thorndike, T. J. Everett, C. D, Hills, J. O. 
Sherburn, 

On Rook Concern: A. W. Harris, G. D. Lind- 
say, C. R. Magee, M, J. Talbot, BE. F. Childs, 
M. P. Perley. 

On State of the Church: J. F. Haley, W. W. 
Merrill, E. M. Taylor, T. J. Everett, O. EB. Foote, 
M. P. Perley. 

On Temporal Economy: E. W. Lord, A. B. F. 
Kinney, David Gordon, B. F. Childs, Z, M. 
Maneur. 

On Revivals: J. F. Haley, A. W. Waterhouse, 
E. R. Thorndike, M. J. Talbot, O. 8. Baketel, 
Z. M. Mansur. 

On Boundaries: B. W. Lord, W. W. Merrill, 
J. EB. O. Farnham, ©. B. Foote, W. N. Brodbeck, 
J. O, Sherburn. 

On Itinerancy: A. W. Harris, D. B. Holt, 8. F. 
Upham, G. H. Bates, O. D. Hills, A. J. Hough. 

On Bpiscopacy: J. F. Haley, G. D. Lindsay, 
J. W. Hamilton, 8. O. Benton, 8. E. Quimby, 
A. J. Hough. 

On Consolidation of Benevolences: BE. M. 
Taylor. 


On Judiciary: E. R. Thorndike. 
On Constitution: W. F. Warren. 


On Lay Representation: A. J. Hough, EB. F. 
Childs 


On Benevolences, G. D, Lindsay, O. R, Magee. 
On General Conference Districts: 8. O. Benton. 








CHANGE YOUR BAIT. 


0* of the rules of the successful fisherman 
is to use a variety of devices in order to 
assure success. He depends not on one appli- 
ance, but uses many. If he goes after trout his 
“book” of files may contain fifty alluring 
varieties,and his fishing tackle a dozen other 
sorts of artificial bait. If the trout will not 
snap at one of these, another is used, and an- 
other, until something that will catch fish is 
found. A grasshopper, a minnow, a fly, a worm 
— these are used in succession unt'l some suc- 
Cesstul device is secured. 
To the ministry, to whom ‘Jesus Christ says, 
“I will make you fishers of men,” this princi- 
ple is suggestive. They may wisely apply it in 
the effort to vary their old methods and invent 
new ones whereby to secure converts, If they 
have during a considerable period failed to 
achieve that form of success which registers it- 
self in conversions, perhaps some other method 
may help to accomplish victory. A change of 
bait may be serviceable. 

Lat the argumentative preacher use more i|lus- 
trations, and the man who has depended chiefly 
upon picturesque material employ his reasoning 
faculties to an extent untried before. It may 
expedite success in the case of - 
tnpdioal plodder if he will culttvese — 7— 
and in the language of the elder Beecher “ let 
nature caper” at times. Perhaps the man who 
has become a slave to his manuscript may secure 
larger liberty and better result by using occa- 
sionally extempore methods of « ; and 
once ina while it will surely be at cexvies to 


the man of oratorical tem it he will descend 
trom his stilted attitade — simply talk to the 


people. 

In like manner, if the preacher who has been 
oocupying his time almost wholly in his study, 
with the view of making the pulpit his throne, 
will cultivate his pastoral instincts, and sym- 
pathies, and habits, he may be able to get hold 
of men who at long range are beyond reach. 
Those who have built all their ho; and aims 
upon the single ambition of having every fall 
“a rousing revival,” may find it helpful to 
plan the “one-at-a-time” method, trying to 
reach people in private interviews, individually, 
and thus bring them to Christ. 

These are but hints and suggestions, which 
illustrate the principle in view. A pastor in our 
age ought to alert, ingenious, and inventive; 
fertile in expedients; full of resources; like a 
great general, he ought to be able in the face of 
emergencies and in the midst of the battle to 
change his plans to meet the new developments 
of the hour. It is a waste of time, strength, 
labor, and life for a man to keep pottering away 
at methods and plans which a a fair trial do 
not succeed in winning souls. Let him use en- 
terprise and ingenuity, and thus become a suc- 
cessful fisher of men. —Central Christian Ad- 














Keeping Up 
with the Times 


in methods of Sunday-school work 
requires, in these days, a close reading 
of The Sunday School Times. 
Tested methods for the superinten- 
dent and teacher are given helpful 
publicity in two new departments of 
that paper, as in no other publication. 





You can have The Sunday 
School Times sent to your 
own address every week until 
January 1, 1897, for 50 cents 
—about half price. Try it! 











If you will mention this paper when 
sending your subscription, we will 
mail to you a free copy of Prof. M. B. 
Riddle’s “Outline Harmony of the 
Gospels” to fold within your Bible. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO, 
1033 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here is a six-etoried warren of comfort, representing 
the latest novelty in sideboard architecture. Remember, as H| 
you look at it, that it is one of the most inexpensive Boards in ! 
our warerooms which we are now describing. 1 


It is built of a special selection of American red oa) , out 
quartered grain, with bigh polish finish. The carving is in low | 
relief with oil tinish. 
There are twin pillars supporting the shelf at either corner, 7 
and from these a half shelf extends to the back. The mirror is 
a 42-inch piece of Bevelled French plate. 
A There are four drawers and ample closet storage. The front 
of the upper base is in the form of a triple swell like the upper 
pattern of the mirror. The locks, handles and fittings are of 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 














bas the newspaper intuition, and has cultivated 
it for many years as a contributor to the press, 


48 CANAL ST., - - BOSTON. 
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The Sunday School. 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 


Sunday, May 24. 
Luke 20: 9-19, 
(Read Luke 19: 47 to Luke 21: 4.) 


Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
JESUS TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE. 


1. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner. — Luke 20: 17. 

%. Date: Tuesday, April 4, A. D. 90. 

8% Place: The Temple. 

4. Parallel Narratives: Matt, 21; 33-46; Mark 12: 1-12. 

5. Home Readings: Monday— Lake 20:9 19. Tues- 
day — tsa. 6:1-7. Wednesday — 2 Chron. 36; 11-21. Thurs- 


day ~ Jer. %: 1-11. Friday —Jer. %6: 8-15. Saiurday — 
John 1): 47-67. Sunday — Acta 2: 1-21. 


IL. Introductory. 


Our Lord had silenced the Jewish digni- 
taries who waited upon Him in the Temple 
and publicly challenged His authority for 
speaking and acting as He did. Before 
they could recover from the chagrin of 
their .failure, He uttered in their hearing 
three striking parables — those of the Two 
Sons and the Marriage of the King’s Son 
recorded by Matthew only, and that of the 
Vineyard. Drawing His similitudes as 
usual from familiar objects, He depicted in 
the latter a man planting a vineyard, fitting 
it with hedge, wine-press and tower, and 
then committing it to the care of keepers 
while he went to a far country. At the 
proper season he sent a servant to receive 
the fruits which he had a right to expect; 
but the messenger was treated with indig- 
nity —he was beaten and “sent away 
empty.’ A second servant sent to them 
fared no better; he, too, was beaten, “ en- 
treated shamefully, and sent away empty.” 
A third was wounded, and cast out. 

With rare forbearance the lord of the 
vineyard made one last trial of his rebell- 
ious stewards. He had a son, well beloved, 
whom he concluded to send, feeling assured 
that because he was his son, and not a mere 
servant, he would be treated with rever- 
ence. But the husbandmen, though they 
promptly recognized the son when he came, 
wickedly conspired to slay him and seize 
the inheritance for themselves —a plan 
which they relentlessly carried out. 
‘* What will the lord of the vineyard do? ”’ 
the Speaker asked of the surrounding com- 
pany, who had eagerly listened to this vivid 
portrayal. Though they could not fail to 
see the drift of the parable, though it mir- 
rored plainly the treatment of God's serv- 
ants by the theocracy and their intended 
treatment of Himself, the rulers were com- 
pelled to admit — and in admitting to utter 
the sentence of their own condemnation — 
that the lord could do nothing else than 
destroy the husbandmen, and commit the 
care of the vineyard to better, more faith- 
ful men. And then, recalling to them a 
well-known passage from one of the Mes- 
sianic Psalms, He inquired with unmistak- 
able emphasis, ‘‘ Have ye not read, The 
stone which the builders rejected, the same 
was made the head of the corner? Who- 
soever shall fall upon that stone shall be 
broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will grind him to powder.” They were 
filled with madness, but they were impo- 
tent. So they left Him and went their way. 


It. Expository. 

9. Then — after the delegation from the San- 
hedrin had demanded of Him His credentials of 
“ authority.” He had answered them, and now, 
while they still linger, He addresses both them 
and the people in parabolic form. A certain 
man, — The R. V. omits “ certain;” in Mat- 
thew, “‘a man that was a householder.” It rep- 
resente God. Planted a vineyard, — Luke 
omits the details of hedge, tower, place for the 
wine-fat, etc. The illustration used was one 
that would peculiarly appeal to the minds of the 
hearers. Judah was the land of the vine. 
“ Vines, grapes, and vine-leaves were symbols 
of Palestine on the coins of the Maccabees ” 
(Farrar). The vineyard was the favorite symbol 
of the prophetic writers when depicting the 
Jewish charch, which was God’s especial plant - 
ing. Our Lord doubtless took the groundwork 
of His parable from Isaiah 5: 1-7, and developed 
it “ by connecting His own appearing with all 
that had gone before in the past Jewish his- 
tory.”” Nothing requires more diligent care, and 
better repays it, than the vineyard; nothing, 
therefore, was so valuable. Let it out to hus- 
bandmen — who were charged with the over- 
sight of the vineyard, and made responsible for 
the fruit; plainly referring to the Jewish rulers, 
who, as the spiritual leaders and guides of the 
people, were charged with seeing to it that 
God’s “ pleasant vine” should bring forth 
“much fruit.” Went into afar (R. V., “ an- 
other ”) country. — When God brought forth 





His vine out of Egypt, He was peculiarly, in a 
sense visibly, preseut. His own voice gave the 
law at Sinai. The care of His church was then 
committed to human hands. He no longer 
spake with them “ face to face.” Fora long 
time — until the end of time. 

The vineyard represents the church or fold of God’s 
service. This must be girt as with a hedge; it must 
have its ordinances for receiving the flow of the divine 
nourishment; it must have its towers and watchmen 
against the assaults of the profane or the incursions of 
hypocrites (Whedon). — Obrist repeatedly represents 
God as appearing to withdraw from the earth, that He 
may test the fidelity and obedience of His children 
(Matt. 24: 48; 25: 14; Luke 19:12), I should say this rep- 
resents and partially éxplains “the eternal silences,” 
God's seeming absence (Abbott). 

10. At the season — after a reasonable de- 
lay; when, in the natural course of things, 
fruit might be expected. Says Whedon: “ In 
the vineyard of our probation all the time of 
our responsible years is harvest time, in which 
we are expected to bring forth fruit to Him who 
hath planted and let to us the vineyard. But as 
applied to Israel it refers to the period of her 
history when, Canaan being fully possessed, 
God sent His prophets to remind His servants 
of their duty.” Sent a servant — any one of 
the Old Testament prophets. The rent of the 
vineyard was to be paid in kind — in fruit. The 
prophets were sent to warn the tenants of the 
spiritual vineyard that such fruits as obedience, 
devotion, sincerity and the like were expected 
from them by the absent Husbandman. Beat 
him — “ scourged,” or “ flayed ”’ him, 

God began about 430 years after the Exodus to send 
His prophets to the people of Israel, and continued 
even until John the Baptist; but all was in vain; they 
* ited the prophets,” ting them out, and put- 
ting them to death (Alford). — The patience of the 
householder is thus brought out and magnified, that it 
may set forth the yet more wonderful forbearance and 
long-suffering of God (Trench). 


11, 12, Sent another,— in Luke’s account 
only three servants are sent; but according to 
Mark many others were sent besides the three. 
In all the accounts the treatment of the messen- 
gers by the keepers proceeded from bad to 
worse. Entreated him (R. V., “‘ handled him”) 
shamefully — treated him with every indignity. 
Wounded him — “in the head,” says Mark. 
Cast him out (RK. V., “‘ forth ”). — The first two 
were able to leave the vineyard, and went 
away “empty.” The third was, apparent- 
ly, so badly used that he had to be dragged out, 
or thrust out, from the enclosure, and was left 
to shift for himself. According to Mark this 
third servant was killed. . 

Some of the prophets were not merely maltreated, 
but actually put to death. Thus, if we may trust Jewish 
tradition, Jeremiah was stoned by the exiles in Egypt; 
Isaiah sawn asunder by King Manasssb; and, for an ample 
justification of this description, see Jer, 37: 38; 1 Kings 
18: 18; 28: 24-27; 2 Kings 6:31; 91:16; 2 Ohron, 94: 19-22; 
36: 16; Acts 7: 62; and the whole p age finds a p 
in the words of the apostle in Heb 11: 36 (Trench). 

13. What shall I do ? — See Gen. 1: 26; 6: 7. 
Says Peloubet: ‘‘ All that the wisdom and the 
love of God could conceive was brought to an- 
swer this question. The answer was, ‘ Jesus, 
the Wisdom and the Power of God.’” I will 
send my beloved son.— The line is sharply 
drawn here between the “servant” and the 
“son.” “God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake unto our fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by His Son, whom He hath made heir of all 
things.” Jesus here claims to be something 
more thana merely human messenger. For the 
Father to send Him was the greatest act of mer- 
cy; to reject Him was to exhaust the divine love 
and to fill up the measure of guilt. They will 
reverence him. — No better answer could Jesus 
give to the question, ‘‘ By what authority doest 
thou these things, or who gave thee this 
authority ?”? When they see him — omitted in 
R. V. 

_ Hore, as everywhere, the meaning of the title “ son” 

tely the notion of Messiah, or theo- 
cratic king, or any office whatever. The title expresses, 
above all, the notion of a personal relation to God as 
Father. By this name Jesus establishes between the 
servants and Himself an immeasurable distance (Godet). 


14. This is the heir. — He flings it in their 
teeth that they know in their inmost hearts who 
He is, by what authority He acts, and what pre- 
rogatives justly belong to Him. Come, let us 
kill him —an intimation of their malevolent 
feelings. Alford notes that these are the precise 
words used by the envious brethren of Joseph 
(Gen. 37: 20), whose history is so eminently typ- 
ical of the rejection and subsequent exaltation 
of Jesus. That the inheritance may be ours. 
— Had they believed on Him, accepted Him, 
these servants might have become lords, the in- 
heritance might truly have been theirs. By kill- 
ing Him they simply called down destruction 
upon themselves. 


15. Cast him out. — He was crucified “ hah 
out the gate.” ‘‘ This prophecy was meant if pos- 
sible at the last hour to prevent the guilt of its 
own fulfilment ” (Farrar). Killed him — car- 
ried out thole wicked purpose; a solemn proph- 
ecy of the fate He would endure at their hands. 
What therefore shall the lord . . . do? — He 
puts the question that they may be self-con- 
demned. 


16. Will come afid destroy — fulfilled at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In Matthew's ac- 
count the rulers themselves, or the people, give 
this answer. “ It may be,’’ says Trench, “ that 
the Pharisees to whom He addressed Himself had 
as yet missed the scope of the parable ; and so, 
before they were Adware, pronounced judgment 
against themselves.” Give the vineyard unto 
others. — “ Lo! we turn to the Gentiles ” (Acts 
18: 46), God forbid — “ literally, ‘ might it not 
be!’ In this atterance we hear the groan of the 
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Jewish people when the truth that they were in- 
deed to be rejected burst upon them. It woke 
an echo even in the heart of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, It occurs ten times in the Epistle to 
the Romans alone. It is the opposite of Amen, 
but occurs here alone in the Gospels ”’ (Farrar). 


17. Beheld them (R. V., “looked upon 
them ”’)—a peculiar, piercing gaze. Stone 
which the builders rejected —taken from 
Pealm 118: 22, 23, the same Psalm from which 
the hosannas at our Lord’s entrance into Jeru- 
salem were taken, and applied by the Jews to 
the Messiah. See also Peter’s application in 
Acts 4: 11; 1 Pet. 2:7. Christ Himself is the re- 
jected stone; the builders are the rulers whom 
He is addressing. Head of the corner — both 
the foundation and the corner-stone (1 Pet. 
2: 7, 8). 


18. Fall upon that stone, etc. — “ ‘The king- 


dom of God is here a temple, in the erection of 
which a certain stone, rejected as unsuitable by 
the spiritual builders, is, by the great Lord of 
the house, made the key-stone of the whole. On 
that stone the builders were now ‘ falling ’ and 
being ‘ broken’ (Isa. 8: 15), sustaining great 
spiritual hurt; but soon that stone should fall 
upon them and ‘ grind them to powder’ (Dan. 
2: 24, 36) — in their corporate capacity in the 
tremendous destruction of Jerusalem, but per- 
sonally,as unbelievers, in a more awful sense 
still ” (J., F. and B.). 


19, Sought to lay hands upon him. — R. V. 
adds, “in that very hour.” They were fiercely 
eager to get Him into their power. Feared the 
people — who “ held him asa prophet.” Noth- 
ing restrained them but the cowardly fear of a 
popular tumult. They perceived, etc. — They 
saw at once at whom the parable was aimed; so, 
as they dared not arrest Him, they left Him. 
Matthew gives the parable of the Marriage of 
the King’s Son in this connection. 


IV. Illustrative. 


1, It is said that, when Solomon’s Temple 
was building, amongst the stones was a very 
curious one: it appeared unfit for any portion 
of the building. They tried it at this wall, 
but it would not fit; they tried it in another, 
but it could ‘not be eccommodated; so, vexed 
and angry, they threw it away. The Temple 
was sO many years building, that this stone 
became covered with moss, and grass grew 
around it. Everybody passing by laughed at 
the stone, The eventful day came when the 
Temple was to be finished and opened, and 
the multitude was assembled to the grand 
sight. The builders said,“ Where is the top- 
stone ?” “ Where is the pinnacle?” They lit- 
tle thought where the crowning marble was, 
until some said, “ Perhaps that stone which 
the builders ref ig meant to be the top- 
stone.” They then took it, and hoisted it to 
the top of the house; and as it reached the 
summit they found it well adepted to the place 
(Spurgeon). 

2, A few years agoa blind man had taken his 
station on the bridge over a canal in the City 
Road, London, and was reading from an em- 
bossed Bible. A gontlieman on the way home 
from the city was led by curiosity to the out- 
skirts of the crowd.. Just then the poor man, 
who was reading in the fourth chapter of the 
Acts, lost his place, and while trying to find it 
with his finger kept repeating the last clause he 
hed read, ‘‘ None other name — none other name 
— none other namo.“ Some of the people smiled 
at the blind man’s embarrassment, but the gen- 
tleman went away with a new thought in his 
mind. He had lately become convinced that he 
was a sinner, and had been trying in many ways 
to obtain peace of mind; but religious exercises, 
good resolutions, altered habits, all were in- 
effectual to relieve his conscience of its load. 
The words he had heard from the blind man 
were like music to his soul. ‘‘ None other 
name,” was the message which awoke him toa 
new life. He said, “I see it all. I have been 
trying to be saved by my own works, my re- 
pentance, my prayers, my reformation. It is 
Jesus, alone, who can save. ‘ Neither is there 
salvation in any other: for there is none other 
name under heaven, given among men, whereby 
we must be saved ’”’ (Hurlbut). 
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if your dealer will not 
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Samples showing Inbels and materials matied free. 


‘Home Dressmaking,”’ a new —* by Miss 
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Our 


Gloves. 
Why ? 


Because we rell only the best makes, 
most popular styles, and at the very lowest pos- 
sible prices. 


For One Dollar. 


French Kid, four large Pearl Buttons, embroid- 
ered and bound either in Black or to match 
color of glove. Shades: Tan, Brown, Mode, 
Pearl, Gray, White, Black. 
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copy, in almost no tim, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and gins 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the ine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Jimplex Brinter, Send for circulars. Agents wanted 

LAWTON & CO.., a0 Vesey St.. New Vorle 
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For Children’s Day 
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WHAT DOES METHODISM MEAN? 
Bishop ©, H. Fowler. 


| Address at the ption to the G 
Friday evening, May 1.) 


N acorn means a forest; a penny means 
the cure of poverty; a hospital means 
the cure of disease; a school means the cure of 
ignorance, a policeman means the cure of crime; 
a soldier means the cure of enemies. What 
does Methodism mean? It has the fecundity of 
the acorn; it shall wave on the mountains like 
the forests of Lebanon. It has the achievement 
of the penny; it shall whiten all seas and all 
worlds with the sails of its spiritual commerce. 
It has the remedial energies of the hospital; it 
shall cure the contagion of sin and through its 
spiritual nutriment for children it shall make 
good health contagious and righteousness he- 
reditary. It has the enlightening power of the 
school; it shall shine into every dark corner, 
driving all superstitions and all goblins from 
the earth’s surface. It has the vigilance of the 
invisible police; it shall expose with the glare 
of its searchlight every stealthy criminal. It 
has the compact organization of an army; it 
shall march with its swing of conquest through 
every known valley and plain, and plant the 
cross of the Redeemer on every hilltop and 
mountain peak. Methodism means some- 
thing. 

Before I say more, let me assure you and the 
many friends of other evangelical churches who 
honor us with their presence that we highly 
appreciate the work and greatness of ell the 
churches. I do not know one that has nota 
body of truth sufficient for salvation; that has 
not promises and teachings better than the best 
of all our united membership have succeeded in 
practicing and realizing to the limit. I could 
work with a glad heart in any evangelical 
church. God bless you all and multiply your 
numbers and your successes! But this does not 
prevent our special attachment to our own 
church. I believe in the family as a divine in- 
stitution. God planted His church in the fam- 
ily,and He blesses the family; but I am espe- 
cially fond of my own family. So we are spe- 
cially fond of our own church. Weare here to 
talk over our matters, recall the deeds and 
councils of our fathers,and make the most of 
ourselves. If weseem to boast, please remem- 
ber that it is because we cannot fight a winning 
battle with the flag at half-mast. We know 
much of our wants and weaknesses, much more 
than you could tell us. But we are not here to 
parade these. Weare not beggars by the way- 
side, making profit out of our deformities. If 
we seem to boast, remember that we greatly re- 
joice also in your virtues and trials. 

In the middle of the Dark Ages Peter the 
Hermit came out of his cell and, pointing 
toward the Holy Sepulchre, cried in the heavy 
ears of slumbering Christendom, “Deus vult”’ 
—God wills it! The cry had in it the wail of 
impending horror. Mohammedanism was about 
to overrun Europe and blot out Christianity. 
It had the lungs of a great wrong. Its voice 
went into the ear of God. It echoed about the 
tottering, wrangling thrones of Europe. The 
dead churches sprang to their feet in their 
grave clothes. They uttered an agonizing 
prayer for help, joined hands acrose national 
boundaries and race prejudices, and with a fever 
of inspiration never before felt they rushed 
toward the tomb of the Arimathean for two 
centuries, falling along all the highways and 
marking their path with the bleaching bones of 
all classes and ages, of men and little children, 
of warriors and women. They did not rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the horrible Turk, 
even to this day. I have stood bareheaded by 
that Sepulchre, protected by Mussulmans’ 
spears, with the crescent floating above me. 
But they did far better; they checked the vic- 
torious advance of the ‘‘ False Prophet.” They 
compacted the brotherhood of the Christian 
nations againet the commonenemy. They res- 
cued Europe from ravage. They renewed and 
reinstated heroism and sacrifice as the invin- 
cible body-guard of Christianity. 

So,in modern times, we have seen another 
hermit coming out of his cell ia Oxford to lead 
& new crusade against the enemies of God. His 
voice had lungs of great wrong. It went into 
the ear of God. It echoed about the formal 
altars and skeptical pulpits of established 
churches. lt awakened a mighty multitude of 
all ages and classes. They stood empty-handed 

but full-hearted on the street corners and in the 
highways. They sang the glad songs of deliver- 
@nce and told the story of a new life. Wherever 
they could stand they found the pulpit, and 
wherever they found an open ear they had an 
audience. They transformed the cobbler’s shop 
into a cathedral; they “ lifted the peasant’s roof 
above the stars,” changing his humble cot into 
the threshold of heaven. They often pleaded 
with broken speech, but always with broken 
hearts. They often interchanged the cases of 
grammar, but they also changed for the better 
the cases of those who listened, resurrecting 
them from death to life, transforming them 
trom children of the devil to children of God. 
This great crusade of Methodism is only in its 
hot youth, and these men are restless crusaders. 
They are out for the rescue of a lost world; their 
one cry is, “‘ God wills it.” For He willeth not 
the death of him that dieth, but would that all 
men should turn and live. Their one human 
force is divine conviction. If they have not 
this they are nothing. They are out to produce 
conviction, which can be kindled only by con- 
viction, Though they speak with the tongues 





1 Conference, 


—— — brass and tinkling cym- 


What the world needs everywhere is convic- 
tion, The guesses and negations of doubt and 
ambiguity never close up the grip of a syllogism. 
Aman without conviction cannot stand up by 
himself any more than an empty bag. He is 
utterly helpless in lifting the burdens of man- 


is soul with him when he came into the 
If he is a real Methodist, he believes 
something, and knows what he believes, and 
dares to defend it all comers. The 
Methodists believe in a Divine Redeemer who 


save to decency, to honor, to honesty, to liber- 
ality, to charity, to purity, to righteousness. 
They believe that the God that made us can 
remake us. They believe in the brotherhood of 
man without reference to color, in the right of a 
man to be fairly tried before he is shot, hung or 
burned, They believe in a government that can 
protect its citizens anywhere on the earth, at all 
costs, They believe in themselves. They do 
not need some one else to tell them that they are 
respectable before they can be happy. They 
believe that they are the lads that can turn the 
world upside down. 
Whatever else Methodism means, it means 


A Profound Conviction. 


“ God wills it.” Gen. Grant tells us that he had 
a profound conviction from the first outbreak 
of the Rebellion that it could be settled by no 
compromise, by no treaty,and that our duty 
was to presse it with all the forces that could be 
advantageously used, in all branches of the 
service, all the time, without reference to 
seasons or weather. This conviction he followed 
to ea glorious result; not merely whipping the 
South, but rather wearing out the South and 
annihilating the Confederacy. I believe that he 
was called and inspired for this work by Al- 
mighty God. God gave him the clear brain to 
comprehend the task, the light of the single eye 
of patriotism undimmed by party prejudices or 
personal ambition; the courage to adopt the 
atern and comprehensive plan, so that his 
objective point was always, not the taking of 
Richmond, bat the breaking of the military 
power of Lee’s army, and toward this point 
every soldier was faced; not only the great 
armies on the Peninsula and about Petersburg 
and Richmond, but also Sheridan in the Shen- 
andoah, Thomas in Tennessee, Sherman in 
Georgia, and even Banks far South on the Red 
River. It was a profound conviction and deter- 
mination to wear out and wipe out the Con- 
federacy. ‘He did it,and ‘mankind will never 
forget the form or face of the Silent Soldier. So 
the founders and builders of Methodism to this 
day have a profound conviction that they are 
called to the work of saving a lost world. It is 
a war against sin that can be settled by no 
treaty, by no compromise, It cannot be even 
intermittent. It must be perpetual, ending in 
eternal victory. It must be pushed along all 
lines — preaching, praying, exhorting, writing, 
publishing, teaching, begging, giving, paying, 
building, multiplying Sunday-schools and day 
schools, colleges and universities, planting 
hospitals, homes, orphanages, settlements, re- 
sorts, practicing temperance, urging prohibi- 
tion, seeking legislation, voting, working, 
stadying laws of health, doing absolutely 
everything with all available forces, every arm 
of the service, all the time, without reference to 
seasons or weather. This is what Methodism 
means. If you chafce to find any of these dele- 
gates falling below this requirement, you may 
know that there are some Methodists not fully 
sanctified, or some that are off duty. 

These people come of a heroic ancestry. They 
are sons of heroes. This generation is under a 
double obligation to heroism. Our sires, in 
planting this church, lived on half rations and 
quarter pay and did double work. They 
preached in kitchens, slept in barns, endured 
the loneliness of ostracism and the sting of be- 
ing peculiar, Our brothers and fathers won 
martyrs’ crowns in defending this church and 
ite teachings. Our fathers are the men, and 
many of the older men among us are themselves 
the men, who have acquired “the arduous 
greatness of things achieved.” They know 
whence their greatness. It was worn in by long 
marches; it was worried in by much drilling; it 
was chilled in by lonely picket duty; it was 
soaked in by lying in the trenches and sleeping 
in the mud; it was filtered in by the dews of 
night; it was drizzled in by the rains of heaven; 
it was starved in by half a biscuit a day; it was 
crushed in by artillery wheels; it was trampled 
in by iron hoofs; it was blown in by shot and 
shell; it was thrust in by bayonet and sabre. 
They know whence their greatness; we shall 
also know when we remember that of all the 
graves that make yonder Southland billowy like 
the sea every fifth one contains the remains of a 
hero whose name is on some Methodist church 
membership record. Brothers, we are sprung 
from a race of heroes. We have no right to be 


little or mean men. We must be heroes or die 
trying. 
Next after conviction and heroism, 


It started in the heart and brain of a great 
worker. Little John Wesley so wrought that 
many centuries can but poorly measure his 
influence. Green, the great historian of the 
English people, gives usa vivid picture of the 
greatness of Pitt as seen in his achievements. 
England was beleaguered on every side. She 
seemed, like Athanasias, against the world, and 
the world against her. Pitt, with no party in 
Parliament, and with the weak king afraid of 
him and charging him with being the chief 
conspirator against the throne, still held the 
people as his supporter. He was bombastic, 
egotistic, ridiculed by every punster, yet he 
could not be bribed, and would not use bribes, 
and the people stuck to him. In one decade, by 
the sword of Olive, he drove the French out of 
India and made that vast empire of 300,000,000 
Protestant instead of Roman Catholic. He put 
soldiers into the ranks of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia and money into his coffers when he was 
pursued by the allied Bourbon families, thus 
giving Frederick the victory, and making possi- 
ble the great Protestant Empire of Germany. 
In the same decade, by the sword of Wolfe, he 
drove the French from the Heights of Abraham 
back in the valley of the 8t. Lawrence, and out 
ofthe valley of the Ohio, thus making this 
great Protestant republic possible. Marvelous 
decade, planting the three great Protestant em- 
pires which today hold the balance of power in 
the world, without whose consent not a soldier 
in all Europe can lift his foot! This was the 
work of Pitt with the English people back of 
him, and Mr. Green says that Pitt could not 
have reached and held the people but for the 
great reformation that spread throughout the 
ranks of the common people,'giving them moral 
fibre, rising from a revival conducted by John 
Wesley. Surely, as Methodists, we must rise to 
great achievements or not be worthy of our he- 
roic origin. 

Yonder on the mountain you see a little 
spring. It bubbles up faintly, hardly turning 
over a single grain of sand. It looks as if the 
passing ox might tramp it out or a stray sun- 
beam drink it dry. But the hostile hoof only gives 
it a new curbing, and the wandering sunbeam 
only plants a jewel in its bosom. It creeps 
over the summit. It leaps and babbles down 
the mountain-side, It hies away across the 
meadow, fructifying a green pathway under the 
waving shadow of the willows. It widens and 
moves over the plains. It sweeps across the 
continent, carrying to the sea the commerce 
and navies of mankind. Such is the vitality 
and growth of this Methodism. First, it is a 
dream; then a sentiment; then a vision; then a 
conviction; then a purpose; then a contagion; 
then a revelation; then a revolution; then a 
new civilization carrying unnumbered nations 
to broader destinies. Like St. Paul, we must 
be careful about our boasting. But a good 
business establishment is not obnoxious to the 
charge of boasting when it quietly takes account 
of stock, This has to be done in order to deter- 
mine what may and ought to be done. This in 
our gteat quadrennial gathering must needs be 
done. The branches of Methodism in this 
country have gained quite a momentum: 5,000,- 
000 members ; 5,000,000 Sunday-school children; 
100,000 preachers; $200,000,000 worth of church 
property; 25,000,000 of adherents. All this 
means achievement and responsibility. When 
you remember that more than one-third of all 
the people undér the flag of the republic depend 
upon Methodism for religious instruction and 
inspiration, and that one-half of the Sunday- 
school children of the land are in Methodist 
Sunday-schools, and that it is a short genera- 
tion of less than three pastoral terms from the 
infant class to the official board and the ballot- 
box, then you stand amazed at the verdict and 
responsibility that have come to us in this 
church. Some Western tribes,when they race 
their ponies, bind a sack of sand on their ponies’ 
backs to prevent their jamping too high. God 
bath bound upon us a burden that ought to 
keep us upon our knees. 

On the plains of Marathon Miltiades won lib- 
erty for mankind. Ten thousand Athenians, 
camped upon the mourtain-side in the woods, 
looked down upon unnumbered hosts of invad- 
ers stcetched over the plain. There was a mile 
of open ground between theirarmies. The only 
chance for Miltiades was to run his troops 
across the plain and bury themselves in the 
shattered hosts of the enemy before the enemy’s 
cavalry could be brought in from the extreme 
sides of the fields. The Athenians were heavily 
armed with long spears, heavy swords and mass- 
ive shields. The question with the commander 
was this: Can they run that long mile and 
keep their breath so as to be able to fight after 
they have reached the enemy? The fate of Eu- 
rope, whether it should be European or Asiatic 
in ite civilization, hung on the endurance of 
these men. Miltiades said, ‘‘ Every man has 
been hardened in the gymnasium till he bas 
muscles of iron and the endurance of camels. 
We will risk the run.” A day of ‘slaughter 
drove the Asiatice into the sea, preserved the 
independence of Greece, and made the Europe of 
the last twenty-two centuries possible. I look 





upoh these itinerants and their companies as 
heavy-armed soldiers, “trained abroad their 
arms to wield,” disciplined in the camp and in 
the wilderness, accustomed to self-denial and 
conflict. I shall be sadly disappointed if they 
do not bear up in any sacrifice like the sons of 
heroes worthy of their sires. 
Character, Not Reputation. 

A’ I look over this long line often called the 
* Picket Line of the Church Militant,” I see an- 
other great host coming forward with closed 
ranks and firm tread. They make me think of 
another host in those brave old days of Mara- 
thon. The Spartans in treaty with Athens had 
agreed to join against the common enemy of 
Greece. But when the hour of marching came, 
the season of the moon put upon Sparta sacred 
religious services. The days were consumed in 
worship. But at the earliest moment the Spaer- 
tan soldiers, weeping that they had been hin- 
dered, bounded away toward Marathon. Heavy- 
armed as they were, they nevertheless ran the one 
hundred and fifty miles between Sparta and Ath- 
ens in three days. Coming too late for the battle, 
they begged and obtained the privilege of going 
to the field where they joyfully would have 
died for the liberties of Greece. While we are 
reviewing our furces and improving our disci- 
pline, we are not unmindful of the great host, 
with no inferior discipline and no less heroic in 
spirit, who are hurrying to the conflict against 
the common enemy. If disaster should over- 
take us I know that these will be close in with 
the enemy, preferring to die rather than survive 
the good cause. 

These men, so far as they are true Methodists, 
are here not to seek but to deserve promotion. 
They want not any place, but the ability to fill 
any place. I covet for myself and for them not 
merely reputation, but also character. For rep- 
utation is the dust which frightened swine may 
start in the street. Character is the diamond 
sparkling on the brow of royalty. Reputation 
is the meteor blazing athwart the sky and going 
out in darkness, Character is the star shining 
on in the firmament forever. Reputation is the 
shout of the mob, shifting in a day from “ Ho- 
sanna ” to“ Orucify.” Character is the verdict 
of the Eternal Judge. Let us hope for char- 
acters like unto the Son of God! 
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CHURCH REMODELINC. 
Tuomas W. SILLOWAY, 
Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Billoway’s long practice in building or remode!- 
ing over 40 church edifices enables him to save and 
utilize all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
small outlay produce a building preferable to a new one 
of much greater cost. He proposes to continue the 
work of remodeling as a spectaity, and tenders his serv- 
foes to committees who would practice economy, and 
where the means are limited. 
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upon their return for a second year. ane a 
supper and an —— — masical and | 
program hes of welcome were made by 
vipicaeutatives of the various oMficials of the 
church. The responded appropriately. 
Two have united with the church on probation 
since Conference. 


East District. 
Meridian St., Zast Boston. Pape fa ond 


ing, A 123 this church vea 
— 48 their past a, tev. Le We Biaplen on and 


wife, on their —* ie the Mound year. 

large vestries were filled with an enthusiastic 
company. The speaking was happy, the hand- 
shaki hearty, and the o expressions of satisfac- 
tion at oe comer, of the happy on 4 
ship were earnest and sincere. 

wants were Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Woods and 
Kev. and Mrs. C. L. Bastman. At the commun- 


jon service, May 3, 5 were received into. the 
church by letter and 1on probation. 

Trinity, m.—A y attended rece; — 
was ten the : eee w. 
win, and his bere ill, treasurer — 
the board of made ie the address of wel- 


hi en ee ily responded to by the 
—— Mrs. ar babel Perkin, president of the 
Piadies? Social Union, presented Mrs. Baldwin 
with a large bouquet of beautiful flowers, mak- 
ing a — little Speech, to which Mrs, Baldwin 
responded 
Parker Bt., South Lawrence. — A cordial and 
delt patel rece fon was tendered the new re 
tor, weetser, and his aw by his 
church J Monday evening, Apri A large 
not o of the ——* but = 
— any in that part of th city, filled t 
vestry, which was arranged as parior. The 
tor 3nd family were assisted in receiving by 
he poe ey superintendent, Mr. Cu — | 
oat his wif Light refreshments were serv 
by the ladies in the church parlor. 


Broadwa mn. — The Conference year at 
this chure 4 a: with large congregations 
and moral rejoicing. On Wednesday evening. 
Apr’ a reception was tendered the pastor 
and wa Rev. and Mrs. B. H. Thrasher, who 
return for a third year. Beautiful decorations 
of national colors and potted and hothouse 
plants, an excellent program of music and 
speeches of cordial welcome, and a bountiful 
collation, combined to render the evening de- 
lightfal. 


— Under an arch bearin — * 

ond Weles me back to our church, ie 

o Vawtord a and wife stood and te, ‘heir 
Gast friends at the stoe April 29, tendered 
them by the church. Knowles; | presiding 
elder, and other ministers were present 
during the evening. Rev. W. M. Ayres, in be- 
half of the gen tion, greeted the tor ina 
happy speec he Essex Social Union met at 
th p Me meng *4 evening, May 11. 


ort, Washington St.— Rev. J. H. 
——* She aah his wite have been heartily wel- 
comed as they enter upon their new work with 
this people. A splendid reception was given 
them April 28, 


Ipawich gave the new pastor, Rev. G. F. Dur- 
iP and wife a most cordial reception, May 6. 
y pte y was mt. The young 
jad e provided. au ex lent program of instru- 
wooal musto and speaking. Hon. 
Frederick Willcom ided, and a ter kind 
words of welcome on the other pastors 
who were ——- Tey. Messrs. Constance of 
——— arate eke Si” 
and Harris of ist churc spoke hig 
of ipswich and’ the ‘Methodist Episcopal 
Chure ,and welcomed the new-camers as 
——— and friends to a field offering wood 
o unities for successful service. Rev. 
—* — ——— little 4, ary but 
ind i ie ma n 
cont eB presented ‘its. Durgin a beautiful bou- 
quet. "Retreshments were served and a social 
hour enjoyed. —_* woede of ise are spoken 
of the last pastor, Rev imiley, and of his 
faithful work. The p By has been thor- 
oughly renovated an * ——— put in 
the grounds regraded, and the ‘walks concre 
at an expense of more than §200. U. 





West District. 


Bondaville. — Rev. R. E. Smith finds the work 
in good condition, and the new ad opens fine- 
ly. Principal Newhall of Wesleyan Academy 

reached on the last Sabbath of April, the pas- 
—5 being unable because of illness to inepk | © 
his pulpit. The sermon was helpful and inspli 
ing; the text, ‘‘ Hold fast that which is good.” 


Florence. — One of the many delightful re- 
ceptions being giver during these weeks is that 
tendered to Ee new tor of the Florence 
Church, Rev. W. H. Doe ham, and his wife, on 
the evenin, 3 4 ril 22. The vestries were made 
attractive tasteful use of rugs, easy- 
— tables, pi pone plants; an orchestra 

urnished music, and light refreshments were 
—— ihe resent 
ident. of the board o pet en 
Pt the Ladies’ Aid Society, the X the 
Epworth League, and the Ad vt the 
Junior ue. to = presented beautiful 
flowers. tor in response ex 
itude for The kindness shown, and asked 
he help and co-operation of all in’ the work of 
the year so auspiciously opening. 


Spri .— At the recent annual meeti 
of the Ministerial Association of 9— — 
ee following officers were elected: 

.G. Richardson ; vice-president, N. B —— 


Hol oke secretary, w. \. Townsend, of Chico- 
peo alls executive committee . Dorches- 


of Westfield, K. S. Best, of West 8; ngfield 
T. 0. Watkins, of Springfield. The addresses o 
welcome to the new members were given by 
Presiding Elder Thorndike and Rev. N. B. Fisk. 
At the next meeting there will be a discussion 
of General Conference matters led —* Will- 
jam Rice and Principal Newhall ct Wilbraham. 


Our local churches are getting much good ad- 
vice on the subject of matrimony and home 
life. Dr. Tackley gave to his people a course of 
nine Sunday evening lectures during February 
and March on bf vl — the Home, and now 
Dr. Watkins of State St. has begun a similar 
seriss on “* The Wedding Ring. * 


Dr. Henry Tuckley of Trinity is at the Gen- 
eral Conference in Cleveland, where he is acting 
as correspondent for.a syndicate of about thirty 
papers. 


Asbu: “T have never 
— tet whose comfort Fos iccat local church 


es, tor weenie! ice 





Ghat and ste eceat oot ars a 


a re buch be ton he vs boc — — 
—— wo —— to be 
to this tate enishent sod d and delightful ote, 
Rev. W. F. Stewart is . 


ty gg 
unas onto « church coming 
oe. invifation a church onl 
miles distant from former charge, and in t 
— 5 eee ay 2 of teeli 
A ** was g to 
him and ‘his wife at t yc thgg mel | 
Ladies’ Aid mays the Epwort: 
The the new church are ex- 
htful —9 were ——— ar- 
ranged and decorated. Rey. and Mrs, F. G, 
Among oy the pastor and wife in ree | tee 
mon; com was a 
— pany present ge 
J— At the last of the official board 
a committee was appoin' Me Sere the 
seats — — eth — * one and > 
in con w —* as 


all are in favor of Fey: 
a fine parsonage w he aresied th this pe season. At 

the first Seta 2*8 of the Conference 

year, 6 were received into the church by letter. 


Hampden. — The pestor, Rev. J. H. Bennett, 
was very cordially welcomed back, and the Con- 
ference pene pease opens well both here and at Glen- 
dale ib is also a part of the charge. Both 
Sasdey- schools have receptly held their annual 
meetings, Po = ie saggy me ~ elected give 
the greatest sat one 
has received the communion for the first time, 
and there are other signs 3 gig mee 


el 


igi 


ri ; reports a ord rdlalre opti band b 
wd. re 8 & CO! on an 
“ior the On the feat 
—* a May theo — was 35* to — 3 
ap iileeteated Mr. G. K. Mooren, of 


Turkey in Asia, on “ vt Harem Life in Turkey and 
the Atrocities in Armenia.” 


Orange. The new pastor, Rev. H. G. Buck- 
ingham, and family, iy. cprived April 24, and on 
jee J lthe chureh and congregation tendered 
them a fon. The church was 
with planta and flow ane over a hundred 
* —— Mr, 


ngregat al an 
Bapt Churches spoke words of welcome, — 
Mr. Overing represented the wane -school; an 
orchestra of seven pieces pro fine music, 
and Miss Helen Mbntgousry” —8 The Kp- 
worth League served ice cream and cake, 


, Southwick. — = Oe ie. ove evento ot April 30a 

arge Desecomeregetion on to greet 

H tor, now of Florence, who 

| partes ‘an inspir: wpiring sermon, and rd ita close 
aed ed. first a eer oer Te Eeaien’ tocie —*8* 

— beard. py voted to adopt the — 

payment system. Rey. C. A. Pickett is pastor. 


Brookfield. — A very nt reception was 
recently given to Rev. Warren ell, on bis 
sty ere eal Kad, —— a oon. Edwin 

° num of elderly ge 
came to offer their ratulations. A 
Protestant ministers of the town were Boodett 
and also Ea son, Rev. C. L. 

tor of burch, Boston. Mr. Goodell 
been a member of the Methodist Church for 
ne ty ye years and a class-leader and local 
bon Raanigr inte tenis, Ma nomnieed his don: 

y for sixty years. He recei ea- 
con’s license from Bis Morris. He isstili 
able to attend church and is as interested as ever 
3, the great movements of church and state, He 

has been a reader of ZION’s HERALD almost 
from its beginning. 





The *2* annual Union Conference of the 
churches of Hampden and — Counties, 
held in Springfield Apelt 29, a notable 
movement for popular education ¢ on the subject 
of “ Christian Unity.” It was not an ordinery 
mass meeting, but a d conference, where 
— churches x ‘ae nt denominations 

ere represen e' seven de 
wany of them coming « n long @lstanee to attend 
the meetings. The co was aaa by 
a committee of five * each ting 
a different denomination, and invitations were 
sent to all the churches in the two no ape who 
were willing to share in the con 

The mie —22 of the meetings was 
tional, an Srrage paplie interest in the p 
lems thvolved in J jan unity. No 4 

at interference with any — or denominat: 
organisation was ot ee nd the a a 
marked by [coe and a spirit 
of brotherly love and the absence of special 
Pleading fora ph) ay e denomination. 


me of mm Col- 
a... hn na of the ee 


and in his 
ing address he Toviewed” om the signs 
wth of wabiie —— in favor of unity, 
stated some of ite —— ——4 
* "The ryt basis of U m growth must be as 
broad as the Gospel of Christ, Its ultimate aim 
should be to bring together for effective work 
God's children everyw Its two cardinal 
doctrines should be the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man; its prime demands, the 
two great commandments on which haag all 
the law and the 


Rev. es Hodges, Deas ot ** et 


able pa paper pap es — the evile 2 evils of pipe cme 
division and some of the difficulties of dealing 
with the —* blom. ey ALN chief obstacles to 
unity are —— he episco In saat. 
tion to these yoo im of custom 
and the 88 of law. The whole problem 
cannot be solved at once, but practical co-opera- 
Sse con be begun end cmall beginnings may be 
Rev. W. 3. P, Faunce, of the Fifth Ave. Bap- 
tist Church, New York, very heartily supvorted 
the paper of Dean Hodges and showed the need 
of unity to make the Gospel prevail. a 
Pen, & me Abbott, itor of the 
clear and characteristic sermon 
whom Is 12:5: “Bo we being many, are one 


* 











Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 
.— The —5 hag society welcomed 


a v. A. B. . Blake by holding a 
om with p= ge program ae pe moh 


North Hero. — Rev. G. W. Burke has gone to 
Montreal. He is ex to return with a min- 
isterial helper — a wife. 


yy tn Rev. R. L. Nanton was confined 
the hoase and not Peter to pone ** 
‘April 19. * W. BR. 


stead. Asa fever aitlicte 7— Ken my 7 
Webster will supply for a while 


Isle La Motte. — * of the saa lad he reg 
events of the ct ae the marriage, Saturd: 
April 18, of Miss Csliste E Hill dau ter of V 
Hon. H. 4. Hill, 8 Orris H. Parker. 
mony took place in the i. BE, Church, which 


was ——— —— Rev. L. O. Sherburne, 
ng elder, officiated, assisted by Rev. Mr. 


5th Rev. R. Chrystie was thrown from 
a wagon while moving his goods, on the morn- 
ing of April 27, and sustained severe injuries to 
his back. was placed on a lounge and taken 
home bytrain. He hopes to fill Lis appoint- 
ments in the near future. 


Montg — Rey. L. O, Sherburne preached 
Sunday, April’ 26,and administered holy com- 
mupion. Two adults were baptized. 


22* Falls, — Improvements are in order 
at springtime. A wide Seconda is in process of 


erection at the parsonage. 


St. Albans Bay. — Rev. Mr. Ryan has resumed 
his pulpit after twenty weeks ot illness. 


Elmore. —It has been decided that Rev. A 
Sharman remain another year. Mr. Vail 
been appointed to Halifax and Jacksonville. 


— Mother Rhoda Stearns, in her 

Obeys the law of industry, and 

* * knitting one thinking. Her is 

ull of immort in Ohbrist. The St. Al- 

bens District Pond ’ Meeting will be held 
here, June 15 and 16. 


St. Albans. — Presiding Elder Sherburne has 
issued a stirring circu to his ministerial 
brethren on the district, to make this year of 
labor and life one of the best. 


Swanton, —'The memorial windows are placed 
in the new a i ee wh A eg ne. 
tion of the W d here, 
May 26. Miss Mabel CO. Hart Hastiora. Men L. F. 

n, of Worcester, Maas., and others will 
eddress the meeting. Women from all the 
charges ‘will be welcomed. Let there be an in- 
crease of the missionary spirit! 


Colchester, — Rey. M. R. Barney preached at 
the Congregational church Sunday morning, 
and also occupied pay ey 33 at the Baptist charch 
in the afternoon, in the absence of he paste. 





Montpelier District. 


Springfield. — At a recent meeting of the 
8 > A decided to build San 


par- 

tnd Btted up will be moved to the 
—* | the’ tot and fit * atenement. A 
pasion: ia =? Spe =. in given the new 


tage Aha * * ion was rm we the a 
pastor, . ns, on Monday evenin 
of last week. Leane congregations have qrested 
She peaks = * bh Tena ning = evening —— 
outlook for encou 

Pastor Judkins has toon ‘on iavieed te preach the 
baccalaureate sermon before the High Si School 
graduating class, June 14. 

Ludlow, — —* — — Atwater, during his 
two years’ in Ludlow, 
avery stron Mola on on the affections only 
of the church, but of the whole community, 
by his tterling worth and success in church 
work, The farewell ption, which was given 
Mr.and Mrs. Atwater, was largel — a 
both church and ton nepe 0. an 
sions of at his leav Were heard on ard on ever 
side, cou with good widhes fer his 
* field of labor. With true = alty to" to Meth 

ism the church on the very p ext evening ge 

a — to the new pastor, Rev. G. H. n. 


Montpelier.— On Friday evening, — the 
Epworth League Reading Circle ga ‘ Ver- 
mont Evening ’’ at the church. The le Tocal 
— making preparations for the Conference 

h League —— which a to meet in 
Montpelier June 3-4. A rare is anticipated. 
Drs. J. R. Day and W. N. Brodbeck are 
@ | tor — — J —52 

unt of a 
gives to Rev. A. H. b, who enters * * 
‘ourth year at Mont : “ The 
the Methodis 


t parsonage, last Fri evening, 
me Rev. and Mrs. A. H. zlday evening, to 
turn for another f labor in Montpelier, 


was largely 
Pleasant occasion. It was also a b party, 
porutes se’ they, were Fone cla, the pucseane ty 
ere years to 
ya to b —— the i ot 
Trinity Church. evening letters 
containing money that hea a received, were 
read by Mr. and Webb, trom Rev, Dr. T. P. 
Frost, Rev. . Spencer, Rev. Dr. Charles 
Parkhurst, Rev. J. O, Sherburne, Ben. Gates, Mrs. 


44 and was an unusually 
irthday 








A Glad Surprise «: Bible Students. 


Samples of a vast number of world’s best books at low prices. 
Py pe — —* ~ RY Bang age ag pon AN the — atzated, vo. peice ra —— 000. yk 


Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul. Over 
pages, il 


1,000 large 
* maps, 8vo, cloth, $1. morocco, $1.40. 
amleson, Fausett 9 
the . and oud 's —— = 


ceprint 
éditior in : 
Pri one 8vo wenlme, good type; 1,366 pages. 


BS 10 1.20, B1c80, halt mordocse — 


Cruden’s —** Concordance, unabridged, 8vo, 


ny . 


Giekie’s H ith the BI 6 vols. bound in 
iekie’s Hours w et Ate 3, 


** * poy fi Ee a a a aly type edition, 


— PSE EER; loan onan order over $8.00, oc Henry, 20 per cent, discount if without 


Any Book jt, ou 


10 and 12 Vandewater St., New ¥ Yo 


Monthly Bulletin 2% cénts a 


le copy sent free. 


sam 
4-conts. JOHN B.A EN, Publisher, 
Mention this paper when 


you write. 





Miss Mary 
Sia . George 
9 Mrs. I ing sent a poem In tender me 
ory of her mother, who was formerly a mem 


Brom 


of this church. fn S) Fines and wo 
Stowell had charge o' -room, where 
refreshments were served. Nearly giio was 
realized.” 

Halifaz Centre and Jacksonville. — Bishop 
Fowler has transferred wy lw 8. ©. Vail from the 
Mont Albans District, 6! a ince Conference, to —— 

fax Centre and Jacksonville, He " 


his k there, to the JJ ht entered opie, 
wor’ 0 
May 3. His address will itax Centre. > 
PE nto en Rev. L. P. Tucker was lad! 
welcomed back @ second i bas 
begun on the new — — at 
regret to learn that the etas wee — 18— 
cause of illness to occupy his pulpit last Sunday. 
Woodstock, — The Woodstock Standard says: 
“* Members of the Methodist Church, and indeed 
the entire —— we gratified to learn of 
the return ot Pasto tor J. D. Beeman to this charge 
for another year.”’ 


Barnard. — a = A. ae the —— and 


stirring pastor, has 
his work in thle old-time field’ of { Methodion 
teps have been taken to thoroughly repair the 
———— 
Union Village.— Since Conference, Bishop 
Fowler has given consent to an exchange of 
between Union Vil 


Rev. J. E. takes we mn V and 
North rhettord aud Rev. ns oes 
Weston and Landgrove. 








The Second Summer, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
ehild’s life; generally it may be true, but you will find 
that mothers and physicians familiar with the value of 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk du not so 
regard it. 








Sanitation in Burial. 


AOCTERIOLOGICAL science has freed the 
world from another bogy —to wit, the 
pestilential character of graveyards. It has long 
been imagined that the places In which human 
bodies were literally retarned “‘ earth to earth ”’ 
were veritable breeding-places of disease. The 
germs of the maladies that had caused the death 
of the bodies and innumerable other germs and 
poisons generated by the processes of decay 
were supposed to permeate the soil, to rise from 
it in noxious exhalations, and to contaminate 
the streams of water that might flow near by. 
Great cemeteries were supposed to be a serious 
menace to the health of cities, and one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of cremation has 
been that thus all these evils would be entirely 
abolished. 

Without entering into any controversy re- 
garding the respective merits of incineration 
and inhumation, it may be said that this old 
notion of graveyards was ill-founded. Nature 
reports the results of a most careful and elab- 
orate investigation of the subject which was 
recently made by Dr. Lisener. In the exper- 
iments the actual conditions attending ordinary 
burial were adhered to as faithfully as possible, 
both as regards the depth of the grave and the 
inclosure of the body. The duration of vitality 
of the various pathogenic bacteria was carefully 
observed, and was found to vary considerably. 
Thus the microbes of cholera lived only 28 days, 
and those of pneumonia a similar period. Ty- 
phoid bacilli, of which there has been an espe- 
cisl dread in connection with cemeteries, per- 
ished after 96 days of burial; and those of 
tuberculosis after from 95 to 123. Tetanus 
bacilli are supposed to live and propagate in- 
definitely in the soil, and, indeed, after 264 
days they were found in a highly virulent con- 
dition; but after 361 days they could no longer 


be detected. The germs of anthrax alone sur- 
vived a year and more, and may well be reck- 
oned the most persistent of all. 


of the germs t the pees op into 

streams of water. Generall. ing, t did 
not 8 ; or none of them at those of ant 

The last named were found in the soil at 


some 
distance from the body and also in water. None 
of the others were to be found, not even a few 
inches from the infected 4 It therefore 
seems safe to conclude that burial is, in general, 
a sanitary method ot disposing ot ¢ dead bodies, 
an ce’ 

centres of infection or enna A — fa 
which a host of cholera patients had been in- 
terred would in a month’s time become per = ag 

nd. 


~ PN Qe eee ’ 
for other reasons, many people will prefer 


| Saat But this” one 0} —— ange. 
ment againgt cemeteries may now togot 
dismissed. — New York Tribune. 








How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc, Send your address. 


* * “Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N.Y. 





Climax Dish Washer. 
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WorTH SEEING. 


Every woman interested in the subject of 
convenience in the dining-room will be 
interested to examine the engraving of a new 
sideboard, now on exhibition at the Paine ware- 
rooms, on Canal St., and more minutely de- 
scribed in another column of this paper. 








PECULIARITIES OF METHODISM. 


Rev. L. P. Cushman. 


HE longer the line, and the more we 
T become acquainted with that ecclesi- 
astical organization known as Methodism in 
this land, the greater is our admiration for 
it. Itis true that one must be a Methodist 
to understand it. It is a very complex 
system, and involves a rigid and universal 

method of supervision and accountability 
that nothing but an experience of the fact 
could demonstrate to be practicable. In no 

organization are the duties of 
preachers more clearly defined or their 
conduct more closely scrutinized. There 
are none where the work is more tre- 
mendous and exacting. There are none 
where so little inducement to enter is 
offered to personal ambition and natural 
desire for ease and comfort. At the same 
time there is no church in America so well 
supplied with efficient ministers as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We are con- 
tinually giving to the Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, and Evangelical Association 
men who really keep them alive. Some 
good and useful men have come to us, but 
they have never been known as the leading 
minds in the church. Mere ministerial 
naturalization papers do not make Meth- 
odist preachers. They may give us men 
whose minds are like a garden of flowers 
presenting a variety of odors and colors, 
but for going into the regions beyond and 
dashing into the fortifications of sin with 
the two-edged sword that divides asunder 
the soul and spirit, joints and marrow, the 
native-born sons will do the most efficient 
work, * 

After a long and extensive acquaintance 
with our system of church polity, we have 
come to the settled conviction that we are 
in no danger of overestimating its value to 
Ohristianity. We do not undervalue 
others; they all have their excellences; all 
are perhaps needed to the body of Christ. 
But for untiring, aggressive Christian ef- 
fort to save lost men, our system is as yet 
far better than any promulgated by the 
churches. It ought to be the pride and 
duty of every minister to preserve it. To 
do this it may be well to watch the ma- 
chinery closely, and now and then at cer- 
tain stations to chink the wheels to see if 
they are allsound. Butis it wise to stop 
and take the machine to pieces? 

The working of this machine is largely in 
the hands of our Bishops, presiding elders 
and pastors. “Most of these belong to the 
human family, and have some of the foibles 
peculiar to the other members of the fam- 
ily. We expect perfection in the affections 
ofour Bishops and presiding elders, bat 
not in their judgment. 

We were very much pleased with Rev. 
W. Wignall’s ideal presiding elder, and 
said, “Yes, that is just the man;” but 
where is the Bishop to find him? He must 
import him from some other Conference. 
For while the good old New England Oon - 
ference has on its roll men who have been 
preceded by six, eight and ten generations 
of Puritan ministers, they have not as yet 
developed Mr. Wignall’s ideal presiding 
elder. When we write about presiding eld- 
ers being “ hard-hearted and unfeeling,” 
in whose “ natural make-up the Golden Rule 
has no part,” we need to remember that 
sometimes we preachers want a place that 
does not want us, and the presiding elder 
knows it and recommends that we be sent 
to some other field where perhaps we are 
not quite so well known. 


“‘ We shall know presiding elders better 
When the mists have cleared away.’’ 


Our Bishops, like Nehemiah, are some- 
times under the necessity of consulting 
with themselves. Some years ago we had 
the pleasure of rooming with one of them 
during the session of a certain Annual Oon- 
ference. On the second day of the Confer- 
ence the Bishop said to me: “I think I 
shall appoint Bro. B. to the 8. district.” 
Conference went on, but when the appoint- 
ments were read I observed that Bro. B. 
was given a station instead of a district. 
After adjournment we returned to our 
Toom, and I asked the Bishop what caused 
him to change his mind in regard to Bro. B. 
This was his answer: ‘I observed that he 
Was never present at the opening of a 
slugle session of the Conference — he was 


I wes fearful that might be characteristic 
ofthe man. Whatever else I may or may 
not do, I shall not appoint a man to a 
district who has the fault of lateness.” 


Dedham, Mase. 








EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY SORROW. 
George Matheson, M. A., D. D. 


“ God divided the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment.” — Genesis 1: 7. 


ES, He divided the waters of trouble into 

two orders. He taught man to distin- 
guish between two kinds of sorrow—a lower 
anda higher. Never forget that lesson. It was 
a lesson which the Jew was very slow to learn. 
When he saw a suffering man he concluded he 
must be a bad man. When he beheld Job 
afflicted, he said, “ What evil has he done?” 
It never occurred to him that Job might 
have been afflicted because he was good. It 
never dawned upon him that there are 
waters above the firmament as well as waters 
under the firmament. Yet it istrue. There isa 
sorrow which can only be felt in the upper air; 
it was the sorrow of the Son of Man. Men 
thought the Father could not have delighted in 
Him, or He would have taken Him down from 
the cross. lt was because the Father delighted 
in Him that He did not take Him down. We 
often say that sorrow Is for our good; sometimes 
it is not only for our good, but is itself our good. 
Think you that Christ’s tears over Jerusalem 
could have come from any but perfect eyes ? 
Think you that His grief in Gethsemane could 
have dimmed any but a spotless heart ? Think 
you that His cry on the cross could have fallen 
from any but a stainless spirit ? The waters of 
His trouble were above the firmament. 

My soul, how shalt thou know to which class 
belong thy waters ? Cousider what divides the 
waters which are under the firmament from the 
waters which are above the firmament. It is 
the Spirit of God — the spirit of unselfishness. 
It is not whether thy sorrow be secular or sacred 
that makes the boundary line, Thy grief may 
be for the loss of worldly wealth, and yet it may 
bea grief above the firmament. For what art 
thou lamenting the loss of this wealth? Is it 
because it woula have gladdened somebody ? 
Is it because it would have paid a poor man’s 
rent or endowed a sick man’s hospital? Is it 
because the want of it has crippled thee from 
doing good? Is it because it might have pre- 
vented Lazarus from lying at the gate and feed- 
ing on the accidents of fortune? hen my 
griet is not earth-born; it cometh from on high; 
it has its home with God; it has ite companion- 
ship with the angels; it isa travail of the soul 
with which heaven itself can be satisfied, for 
the fountain of ite waters is above the firma- 
ment. — Christian World (London). 








For Seasickness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphat 
Dr. J. FouRNgSS- yan 8.8.“ Teutonic” says; “I 
have prescribed it ry 7, ractice among — tmnt 
‘ere veling to an oe (a in this » 
e result hasentioned met me that, if taken in ‘time, i it wit 
in a great many cases, prevent seasickness 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Dover Dis. Bp. League Annual Meeting at 














Amesbury, June 10 
Norwich Dis, Min. Asso., at New London, June 16, 16 
New England Chautauqua 8. 8, A bly 

at Lakeview, So. Framingham, July W-Aug.1 
Northern New England Chautauqua 

Assembly at Fryeburg, July %8-Aug. 15 
Maine State Ep. League Convention, at 

Rockland, July 29-31 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. ©. H, Banaford, 11 Egleston 8t., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 
Rev. M. F. Bridghag, No. Vassalboro, Me. 
Rev. 8, ©. Vail, Halifax Ventre, Vt. 





NOTIOE. — A very important ting of mini of 
Boston and vicinity is called to id the p d 
evangelistic services in the fall, for Monday, May | 26, at 
2p. m., in the Historical Room, 36 Bromfield St. 

L. B. Batrs, Chairman. 
FP. N. Ursam, Sec, 











WANTED. — The Medical Mission, #0 Hull 8t., con- 
nected with the Epworth Settlement, is in great need 
of a Surgeon's Table and a D s Ohair. D 
for the same may be sent to Miss Harriette Cooke, 4 
Hall 8t., Boston. Let there be a prompt response to this 
urgent need. - 








REOPENING OF TREMONT ST. OMUROH. — After 
thorough repairing in the way of re-frescoing and re-oar 
peting, the Tremont 8t. M. BE. Church will be reopened 
next Sunday, May 17. Rev. Dr. J. A. M. Chapman, a for- 
mer pastor, will preach the reopening sermon at 10.30. 
There will be a love-feast at 9.30,and Epworth League 
anniversary at 7.30p.m., with address by the pastor, 
Rev. J. D. Pickles. 





METHODIST SOCIAL UNION.—The May meeting 
will be held at the American House on Monday evening, 
May 18. It will be ladies’ nigbt,and an unusually at- 
tractive program has been arranged. Addresses will be 
delivered by the guests of the evening — Hon. George 
A. Marden, of Lowell, and Hon. Ourtis Guild, Jr., of Bos- 
ton. Music will be furnished by Mr. Edwin Thatcher 
Olark. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAINING SCHOOL. — The com- 
mencement exercises of the Training School connected 
with the New England Deaconess Home will be held at 
Tremont St. Church, Monday evening, May 1, at 7.30 
o’clock. A most interesting program has been arranged. 
The address of the evening will be given by Miss 
Frances J. Dyer, associate editor of the Congregaitonalist, 








late from five to fifteen minutes 


Bix graduates will receive diplomas. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. — Rev. J. B. Fischer, a local preach- 
er in orders, and formerly a member of the New England 
Southern and Southern Conferences, may be 
addressed at Wickford, R.1., by any pastors who wish a 
pulpit Mr. 





W. F. M. 8. — The Mags, Division, Providence District, 
Association of the W. F. M. 8. will hold a district meet- 
ing on Wednesday, May %, at East Weymouth. The 
morning session will be devoted to auxiliary reports 
and matters of business. Mrs. 8. L. Gracey and Miss 
Josephine Carr are expected to address the convention. 
Sessions at lla.m.and?p.m. Basket lunch. Tea and 
coffee served by the East Weymouth ladies. 

L A. Bemis, Sec, 





CORNER-STONE LAYING AT NEWTON. — The cor- 
ner-stone of the new Methodist Episcopal Church will 
be laid oa Thursday, May 14, at 2.30p.m. Seats will be 
providéd, and there will be no effort to raise money. 
Fraternal addresses will be made by Rey. Drs. Shinn, 
Davis, Horabrooke and Merrill, and the pastor will be 
assisted in the service by Rev. Dr. Baton, presiding 
elder, Rev. Luther Freeman, of Newton Centre, Rev. 
F. B. B, Hamilton, of Newtonville, and Rev. 0. W. Hutch- 
inson, of Watertown. Everybody welcome. It is hoped 
the main church, costing $40,000, will be ready for dedi- 
cation next January. 


Business ness Jotices. 


READ thd test column on t column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











For Over Fifty Years 
Mra. Pemewe SoorTuine Syrup bas been need for ohil- 
dren I es the child, softens the some, 
alaye , oureSs colic, and ts the bes it rem- 
ly for . Twenty- five’ cents a bottle. 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The ents of a first- 
class Hotel. Bilevator, electric . — os 
fasnage, slectrilty, al bathe and health appliances: 
» elec an 
New fark: and — Sulphur Water 
Dry tonic air, SARATOG waters, croquet, 
tennis, cgnaee wheeling. Open ‘all the year. Bend tee 
illustrated circular. 





OHUROH AID. — At the meeting of the New England 
Conference Ohurch Aid Society, held May 6, the follow- 
ing assignments were made for taking Church Aid ool- 
lections: — 

Bast District. 

Bay Visw — Prospect 8t. and Riverdale, Gloucester; 
Bast Gloucester; Rockport; Essex; Beverly; Broadway 
and Trinity, Lynn; Oliftondale, and Dorr Memorial, 
Saugus 


MARBLEBBAD — Lafayette St. and Wesley Ohurch, 
Salem; Boston St. and South 8t., Lynn; Tapleyville; 
Swampscott; Lawrence; North Andover. 

Meprogp, Tanitry — First Church, Medford; Winches- 
ter; Woburn; Meridian 8t., Orient Heights, Saratoga 
8t., Boston; Centre Oburch, Belmont, Maplewood and 
Faulkner, Malden; Stoneham; Wakefield; Reading; Bal- 
lardvale; Everett; Mt. Bellingham and Walnut 8&t., 
Chelsea. 

Sr. Luxn’s, Lynx — Ipswich; Maple 8t., Lynn; Bast 
Saugus; Washington St. and People's Church, Newbury- 
port; Linden; Peabody; Groveland; Bradford; Revere; 
Highlands, Lyna, 

Norra District. 

NewrTow Hientanps — Ayer; Berlin; Concord; Gran- 
iteville; Hudson; Central, Sighlands, St. Paul's und 
Worthen 8t., Lowell; Mariboro; Maynard; Oakdale; 
Princeton; Rockbottom; Townsend; Ohelmsford; Wes- 
ton; First Ohurch and Flint 8t., Somerville; Ashland; 
Cochituate; Natick; Saxonville; Watertown; Trinity and 
Monument Square, Obariestown. 

Suppury — Auburndale; Newton; Newton Centre; 
Newton Upper Falls; Clinton; Bast Pepperell; South 
Framingham. 

L 





— Broadway and Park Ave., Somerville; 
First Ohurch and Bmmanu-Bl, Waltham; Fitchburg ; 
West Fitchburg; Epworth, Grace and Trinity churches, 
Oambridge; Leominster. 

Souts District. 

PRANKLIN — Plainville; Walpole; South Walpole; Mil- 
ford; West Medway; Holliston; Hopkinton; Norwood; 
St. John’s, Winthrop 8t., Egleston 8q., Boston; Upton. 

Neronset — Stanton Ave.; Baker Memorial; Hyde 
Park; Parkman 8t.; Jamaica Plain; 8t. Andrew's; High- 
landville, 

MATTAPAN — Dorchester Church; Wollaston; Atlantic; 
West Quincy; Dedham; Roslindale. 

S@wepiexn OxvuRrca, Boston — Temple St ; Bromfield 8t.; 
People’s Temple; City Point, and all the Swedish 
cbuarches on Boston District. 

Worouster City Misstons — Oxford; Webster; Ux- 
bridge; East Douglas; Whitineville; Millbury; Leices- 
ter; Shrewsbury ; Westboro; North Grafton; Oherry 
Valley. . 
Wer DistTnicr. 

WILSRAuAM — Trinity and State 8t., Springfield; 
Tremont At. Boston; First Church, Lynn; Harvard St., 
Cambridge. ‘ 

GILL — Gil); Bernardston; Leyden; Colrain aod Bast 
Coirain; Shelburne Falls; Charlemont; Conway; Green- 
field ; Orange; South Athol; North Prescott; North 
Dans; Enfield. 

w — Winchendon; Ashburnham ; Gargeen; | 
Bast Templeton ; Hubbard ; Athol. 

Wer — — Southbridge; Chariton Olu: | 








field; West Warren. 

AMHERST — All the churches on the West District, not 
before assigned, except Warren. 

Waraen — Warren. 

The Society authorizes the taking of these collections 
only on the following conditions, which those interested 
are specially requested to observe: — 

1. Thatall moneys raised by agents of the Church 
Aid Bociety in collecti or by p 1 solicitation 
shall be paid to the treasurer,and by him paid to the 
treasurers of the societies to which territory is ss- 
signed. And no money can be used for any purpose 
until it bas passed through the treasury of the Church 
Aid Bociety. 

2. That no part of these collections is to be used for 
interest on debts or for traveling expenses. 

3. The Church Ald collection shall be taken by the 
agents of the Society as early in the year as possible, 
and no agent shall solicit subscriptions tn the field as. 
signed to another until the territory has been canvassed 
by the agent to whom it was assigned. 

4, Before taking any collections, agents of the Soci- 
ety are to notify the secretary of their willingness to 
comply with the above conditions. 

Gxno. 8. CHADBOURN®, Bec. and Treas. 








Spencer; Brookfield; North Brookfield; West Brook. ||‘ 
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EPWORTH TERM OF THE OHICAGO TRAINING 
SOHOOL. — Among the summer schools we notice spe- 
olally one to be held under the auspices of the Chicago 
Training School, at ite new building, Harris Hall, in 
Ohicago. Thisschoo! will be much longer in duration 
than most of the training schools of the Bpworth 
League, four full weeks being devoted to the study of 
the Bible and Methods of Epworth League work. 

Dr. M. 8. Terry, widely known as a scholar and lect- 
urer on Biblical subjects, will teach Hebrew poetry with 
one or two poetical books in the Old Testament. Dr. 
B. A. Bohell, the general secretary of the Bpworth 
League, will give lectures on Church History and teach 
Epworth League methods. Dr. J. F. Berry, editor of the 
Epworth Herald, will also speak on special topics con- 
nected with Bpworth League work. Rev. W. B. McLen- 
nan, who has recently attained great prominence as a 
speaker on Obristian Sociology, will give a series of 
lectures on “ The Moral Jungles in Great Cities,” and 
will personally guide the class in visits to the various 
missions and settlements of the city. The regular 
teachers of the Chicago Training School, Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer, Miss Mary Eva Gregg, and Miss Grace 
Adams, will take departments of the Bible work, and 
Miss ©, Blanche Gould, the musical director of the 
school, will teach voice culture and direct vocal music 
classes during the whole month. 

The opportunity is a grand one for the young people 
in our church to make a systematic study of the Bible, 
with careful observation on mission work in a great 
city, The terms will be exceedingly reasonable, only 
sufficient money being desired to be able to meet the 
expenses of the month. For further particulars apply 
to Lucy Ripex Murza, 

4949 Indiana Ave., 
Ohicago, Ui). 





Your Physical Condition 


Needs attention at this time. If you are tired, weak 
and nervous, it is clear that your blood is impare, and 
without doubt there has been too much over-work or 
strain on brain and body. The course of treatment for 
each a condition is plain and simple. The blood must 
first be purified so that the nervous system, and in fact 
all the organs, will be fed upon pure blood. Intelli- 
gent people without number have testified that 
the best bivod purifier, nerve tonic and strength im- 
parting medicine is Hood's Sarsaparilia. Nervousness, 


loss of sleep and general debility all vanish when 
a ‘s Barsaparilia is gevetanoany taken; in a word, 
neue ona happiness follow after taking Hood's Sarea- 





NOTICE ) 


Ye hov nee 


este ts E WARTSHO NUINE 
A Chance to Make Money. 
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I have berries, “grapes and peaches,a year old, fresh 
as when picked, use the Oalifornia Cold process, do 
not heat or seal the frult, just put it ap cold, keeps Er 
fectly fresh, and costs almost nothing; can put up a 
bushel in ten minutes, Last week I sold directions to 
over 120 families; any one will pay a dollar for direc- 
tions, when they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As 
there are many people poor like myself, 1 consider it 
my duty to giye my experience to such, and feel confi- 
dent aby one can make one or two hundred dollars 
round home in a few days. I will mail sample of fruit 
and complete directions to ih of your readers, for 
eighteen two-cent stamps, whic + only the actual cost 
of the saraples, postage. etc. 

RANGIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo, 








$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO STUDENTS 
AND THACHERS. 


»iward O , of Balti , Md,, are mak - 

a — liberal offer of $200.00 to any one who will sell 
5* jes of * Gems of Religious Thought,” a new book 
by Ta ©. This is one of the most popular books 
ever abt shed. —53 ** sold in 60 days. Agents 
| to 16 cople —J Estey organ, retail price 
ven for welling it — in A $100 bicy- 
cle Te nfece for selling 80 copies in 2 months. A gold wateh 
for selling 60 copies in one month. This premium in ad- 
dition to plete outfit 3% cents. Freight 
aid. Oredit given. Agents wanted also for “ Talks to 
hiidren about Jesus.’ 160,000 2 sold, and it is now 
Bame terms and conditions 








hey Thought. ” Other popular 
books and Bibles sale. ey offer oes and most | lib- 
ae 





fast summer a “oo number of students and 
teachers canvassed for their “pooks. Among the list 
there were 23 who made over $200,67 who won the $200 
remium, and 76 made over $160 for their summer work. 
Write them immediately. 
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Gur Book Table. 
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Upham: Boston. Two Volumes. Price, $6. 

Samuel Jones Tilden, the astute lawyer, the 
sagacious party ieader, and the Democratic 
statesman, was one of the most striking 
and unique figures which ever appeared on the 
stage of American politics. He came to high 
honor, as it were, in a night, and disappeared in 
anight. Having gone so far, it was a strange 
tate which allowed him to go no further. The 
curious and distinguished record of this re- 
markable man forms a notable chapter in our 
political history, of which no inquisitive stu- 
dent will be ignorant. 

In the selection of his biographer Mr. Tilden 
exhibited his usual discretion. Mr. Bigelow 
possesses admirable qualifications for the work, 
and has produced an extremely interesting hook. 
Besides his literary equipment, he had the ad- 
vantage of long and intimate acquaintance 
with the man about whom he was to write. Of 
all those on intimate terms with Mr. Tilden, 
probably no one knew so well his inner thought, 
aspiration and purpose as John Bigelow. In 
addition to this personal knowledge he had in 
hand all his papers and private letters. From 
the ample store he drew whatever would illus- 
trate or adorn his narrative. Constructed from 
such abundant sources and with rare literary 
skill and judgment, these ample volumes can 
hardly fail to be highly prized by the student of 
American politics. Besides containing the rec- 
ord of a great personality, they furnish impor- 
tant side-lights on the political affairs of the 
country for a half-century. 

The work opens with a delightful account of a 
colonial and revolutionary family in its move- 
ments westward. The Tildens are an old family 
in Kent County, England, where a branch still 
flourishes. Nathaniel the emigrant came to our 
Scituate in Massachusetts, and his son Stephen 
took up lands in Lebanon, Conn. Meantime 
Stephen’s grandson, John, moved on to New 
Lebanon, N. Y., where the family again took 
root and flourished. Other Connecticut fami- 
lies followed and formed a hamlet of a dozen 
houses along the single street. Of John’s eight 
children, Blam, the youngest and the only son, 
remained on the homestead. He managed the 
considerable farm and his country store. Of 
the little community, made up of sober, sensible, 
industrious and church-going people, Tilden 
the elder was a sort of social chief. 

In the old Tilden homestead, still standing, 
Samuel J. was born Feb. 9,1814. He was a re- 
markable child and youth. From the cradle 
his mind wae active and bent on learning. The 
public schools were poor, but he found inspira- 
tion within and at home. The family was a 
sort of training school. The lad was scarcely a 
dozen years old when he read Edwards on the 
Will and Adam Smith’s “‘ Wealth of Nations.” 
In his teens he devoured the writings of Jeffer- 
son and Madison. While in the district school 
he read compositions which were quoted in the 
pulpit by Rev. Mr. Churchill, the Presbyterian 
pastor of the village church, and political essays 
commended by Van Buren, a close friend of the 
family. In one instance the essay was printed 
as part of a Democratic address, Great things 
were expected of suchalad. He grew up under 
the tension of these great expectations. 

Though an invalid from his third year, Tilden 
aspired to a liberal education. Broken health 

hindered his preparation, but he persevered and 
entered Yale. Ul health obliged him to leave in 
the first year and to conclude his studies later 
at New York University. He studied law and 
opened practice in the city, but his practice was 
never large. In spite of that fact he acquired 
both fortune avd fame. Asarailroad lawyer he 
had co do with most of the corporations between 
New York and St. Louls. He was called “ the 
railroad wrecker ’”’ — how justly we are not able 
tosay. His biographer informs os that his 
practice was never large, but he died worth five 
millions. 

The turning-point in Tilden’s political life 
was his attack on Tammany. He broke the 
ring; he sent Tweed to Sing Sing. The country 
admired his courage and astuteness, and gave 
him credit for statesmanlike qualities. “ Tilden 
and Reform” was the watchword which enabled 
him to ascend the guberaatorial seat and to ob- 
tain a popular majority forthe Presidency. He 
naturally felt ill toward “the parceners ” in 
crime who counted him out and talked of a 
vindication by re-election. The dynamite of 
the cipher dispatches blew his political capital 
into the air. Some of his friends talked of a re- 
nomination in ’80, but the managers would none 
of it. From the moment of the cipher dispatch 

revelation, Tilden was a spent political force. 

Whatever they were, they knocked the reform 

thunder quite out of him. From his youth Til- 

den had affected politics, but nothing has so 

damaged his record as politics. The Tilden Li- 

brary, to which three millions of his money has 

gone, wil! be his final memorial. 

From the counting out to the day of his death, 
Aug. 4, 1886, Mr. Tilden was really a physical 
wreck, yet his mind remained remarkably act- 
ive. Ons of the mysteries of his life was the 
prodigious mental activity and effectiveness in 
the presence of obstinate and persistent valetu- 
dinarianism. it,was the triumph;of mind and 
will over adverse physical conditions. Few men 
of rare ability or genius; with the soundest 
health ever accomplish so much as | Mr. Tilden, 
who never knew the advantages of firm health a 
day in his mature life. We marvel at his tri- 
umphs. in the presence of obstacles which 


sitting. During the last two or three years of 
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became a great lawyer. Few men had such in- 
sight into a case, and few were able to stady it 
80 exhaustively. 

But Tilden was much more than a gréat law- 
yer. He was a politician from his youth; he 
dabbled in the science of statesmanship and 
made himself familiar with a wide range of in- 
tellectual, moral, nataral and literary studies; 
he was a sort of universal scholar. Ther were 
few fields he had not entered. He was a great 
reader. Stanton’s sketches were read at a single 


his life he employed a reader, who gives in an 
appendix the titles of eight hundred volumes 
gone through in this way. His private library, 
containing 15,000 volumes, held many rare books, 
with most of which he was familiar. The read- 
er will be a little surprised at the biographer’s 
statement that he composed with difficulty and 
made many revisions. The first draft he hardly 
ever allowed to goout. His great papers were 
written and re-written again and again. On 
the smallest matter he was a tireless worker. 
Bright as were his intellectual parts, he could 
never have attained the marvelous results of 
which we have record in these volumes without 
the capacity for constant and severe application. 
Work, after all, is the key to his notable life. 


A_Year’s Sermons, McConnell, D. D. New 
York: Thomas Whittal Ag Price » $1.26, 


Though built about texts, these are not ser- 
mons atall. They are brief, crisp essays, writ- 
ten weekly for the editorial pages of the Phila- 
delphia Press, In them the author speaks “ to 
that large and, it is to be feared, growing class 
of men and women who are not hostile to relig- 
ion, but who are outside the circle of Christ’s 
disciples.” In the fitty-two essays the trend of 
discussion is limited by the author’s main pur- 
pose. His range is, of course, a wide one, af- 
fording a great variety of topic and treatment. 
Nearly every subject which concerns the large 
class addressed ie treated in brief form and in a 
style at once plain and forcible. He shows the 
nature, evidences and aims of the Christian re- 
ligion. The book is stimulating and suggestive. 


A Lone Vomee 1 nm Africa: Six Years on the Kroo 
—— y Agnes Meallister: New York: Hunt & 
in. 


This little book has a double interest as a 
sketch of mission life, labors and success, and 
as astudy of the country and the tribes that 
occupy it. The soil is hard forthe missionary, 
but the writer knows how to break ground and 
put in the good seed of Gospel truth. Bishop 
Taylor, under whom she labored, generously 
commends her work: ‘“‘ Miss Agnes McA/lister 
isa Christian heroine. She has been in charge 
of Garraway mission station on Kroo Coast, 
West Africa, for nearly eight years,and has 
made a success in all departments of our mission 
work, She is at home now on leave for a year, 
to tone up her overworked system, leaving her 
mission in charge of her widowed sister, Mra. 
Haunt, who is aa efficient missionary worker.” 
The topics are well chosen and clearly set forth 
in the narrative. The chapters afford pen-pict- 
ures of the West Coast, which are made more 
real by the striking illustrations. 

Moral Law vil Law Parts of the Same 
Thing. By Eli tter. New ‘ork: Hunt & Baton. 
We have here the careful discussion of a moral 

question by an active lawyer. Morality is quite 

a different matter from religion. Religion, in 

its essence, is an inner principle or life; morality 

is conduct, something men do, and upon these 
doings the law takes hold. In showing that 
moral and civil law are the same, the author de- 
fines morality and immorality and shows that 
the principle of morality underlies the civil as 
well as the moral code. The chapters on “‘ The 

Growth of Law,” “ The Suppression of Hyil,” 

and “ No Privileges for Evil,” are suggestive 

and helpful. 


Four-Handed Folk. By Olive Thorne Miller. With 
— . Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 


The author possesses the capacity to make 
whatever she touches interesting. In this book 
for children the monkey family is considered in 
ite eight or ten varieties. The half-monkey, the 
marmoset, the chimpanzee, the spider monkey, 
the ocelot, and monkey babies, come within the 
range of treatment. The book contains a wealth 
of natural history. It is curious to see how far, 
in many instances,the monkey will climb up 
toward man without ever being able to touch 
the goal of real manhood. If he could only 
reach a little further, Darwin would have such 
a splendid illustration of his doctrine of evolu- 
tion! But he has never been able to get a single 
monkey, by domestication or otherwise, over 
the deep chasm which separates man from the 
lower animals. 


Susannah. A Novel. Mary BE.Mann, New York 
Harper & Brothers. lee, $1.26. , 


“ Susannah ” is an English story whose scene 
is laid in London. Susan Upwell is the heroine, 
whose generous nature contrasts sharply with 
the pharisaic and hard nature of Uncle and 
Aunt Foote with whom she is obliged to find a 
home. Josephine Foote and her brother have 
wealth, with unbounded meanness, selfishness 
and pseudo-piety. The story is well told, and 
is an admirable picture of a pharisaic life found 
in all countries, and especially as seen against 
the background of an ecclesiastical and Middle 
Age civilization. 


Davis: Now York: Ohar 


The author has a delightful way of writing 
both travel sketches and stories. He is always op- 
timistic, and tells many entertaining incidents. 
One enjoys reading after him. In this volume 
we have five brief stories, told in his bestivein: 


Richard 





would have discouraged most men, Mr. Tilden 


Delmar’s Understudy,”““'The Editor’s Story,” 
“ An Assisted Emigrant,” and “The Reporter 
who Made himself King.” Sach is spicily told, 
and will bear a re-reading in this new form. 








Magazines. 


— McOlure’s Magazine for the current 
month opens with W. H. Low’s “Century of 
Painting;” the portrait of Millet, drawn by 
himself, serving as a frontispiece. The article 
is an appreciative criticism of Millet’s chief 
works. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps furnishes an- 
other instalment of ‘Chapters from a Life.” 
Miss Tarbell follows Abraham Lincoln into 
Congress, giving six new end valuable letters 
illustrative of his career there, and several néw 
portraits. The entire article is made up of new 
material. Anthony Hope furnishes anotlier in- 
stalment of “ Phroso: A Tale of Brave Deeds 
and Perilous Ventures.”” Garrett P. Serviss, the 
astronomer, has a delightful article on ‘“ Climb- 
ing Mont Blanc in a Blizzard.” Mary Stewart 
Outting tells the story of the “Fairy Gold.” 
Dr. W. W. Keen describes ‘‘The Use of the 
Réntgen Rays in Surgery.” (8S. 8. MoOlure: 
141 Bast 25th St., New York.) 

— The May Century has for a frontispiece, 
‘* The Lovers,” painted by Diaz, and opens with 
a biographical and appreciative sketch of the 
painter. “The Crowning of a Czar” is given 
by an eye-witness in the form of a journal. The 
article is illustrated, and gives graphic touches 
of the scene. It is written by Mary Grace 
Thornton. Mrs. Humphry Ward continues 
“Sir George Tressady.” James Bryce, M. P., 
gives his ‘“‘ Impressions of South Africa.’”’ Prof. 
Sloane follows Bonaparte to the height of glory. 
A symposium is given on “ Photographing the 
Unseen ” by the X Rays. (Century Co.: Union 
Square, New York.) 


—— Soribner’s tor May has for a frontispiece 
W. F. Kline’s painting of “Spring.” The num- 
ber opens with Isobel Strong’s “ Vailima Tablo · 
Talk ” — the home life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. J. M. Barrie continues “ Sentimental 
Tommy.” Marguerite Merington furnishes a 
descriptive poem on “‘ Old Marblehead.” Ham- 
ilton Busbey shows “ The Evolution of the 
Trotting Horse.” Mary Gay Humphreys tells 
ot “Women Bachelors in London.” “ Rather 
Too Much Bnergy” is a delightful sketch by 
J. West Roosevelt. “‘ A Mystety of the Sea” is 
a bit of surf practice. “The Comedies of a 
Consulate” notes some of the curious waits 
drifted to the shore in search of appointments 
to the public service. Octave Thanet furnishes 
one of her spirited and dashy sketchen, in ‘‘ The 
Nightmare Page.” Brander Matthews gives 
another of his New York sketches in “ A Letter 
of Farewell.” The “ Point of View,” the 
* Field of Art,” and “ About the World ” con- 
tain suggestive uotes. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York.) 

—— The frontispiece of the May Magazine of 
Art is a photogravure from the painting by 
F, M. Bredt, entitled, “‘ Chopin.” The leading 
article, with eight illustrations, gives an inter- 
esting description of ‘‘ Sir Henry Layard’s Pict- 
ures ” —acollection of works by Italian mas- 
ters. Other papers are: “ Mr. BE. A. Abbey’s 
Pastels; “‘ Was Hogarth a Plagiarist ?” “ Sport 
in Art: Shooting; ” “ Jewellery as an Art;” 
“st. Kilda; ” “ Westminster Abbey.” A por- 
trait of Sir John EH. Millais, Bart., and an en- 
graving of “ London from Hampstead,” are full- 
page illustrations. The “ Obronicle of Art” 
presents fourteen illustrations. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co.: 31 East 17th 8t., New York.) 


— Sun and Shade tor March presents, as 
usual, eight plates, the leading one being an oil 
fac-simile of Munkacsy’s “ Christ Before Pilate,” 
Then follow: “‘ Suashine,” from a painting by 
Mrs. Laura T. Alma Tadema; “ City Hall Park, 
New York, March 2, 1896,’ from a photograph 
by Wm. H. Oooper; “ Pleasant News,’’ photo- 
graphed from life by W.O. Chase; “ Princess 
Annie Hotel, Virginia Beach ” (photogravure) ; 
“ Springtime,” from a water-color by Virginie 
Demont Breton; “ ‘The Marriage of Pocahontas,” 


Flowers love the Sunlight DD, 
and always turn to it. The 4 
modern housewife learns to 
love 


Sunlight 
Soap 


J and always turns to it to 
help her out on “‘wash day” 


or any other day when she ie 
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needs a pure, honest soap 
which cleanses everything 
it touches and doesn't in- 
jure anything, either fab- 
ric or hands, 
Less labor 
Greater comfort 





“ Cinderella,” leads, and is followed by “‘ Miss 








from a painting ty Henry Brueckner ; Fan, 
“Susannah and the Elders” (photogravare), 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. (N. y, 
Photogravure Co, : 137 West 23d St., New York.) 


—— The novelette in the May Lippincott’s is 
by Horace Annesley Vachell, entitled, “ An Im- 
pending Sword.” The other half of the mag- 
azine contains short sketches and poems and 
stories, among which we note: “The Last 
Duels in America,” “Highways of the Sea,” 
“ Resaca,” “ Bed and Board in Russia,” “From 
the Valley o’ the Shadder,” “In the Abbey ot 
Gethsemane,” “ An Overlooked Poet.” (J. B 
Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia.) 


—— The May Harper's has for a frontispiece a 
striking likeness of Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
and opens with an appreciative biographical 
ih H. Twichell. Mark Twain has 
@ household 
The illustra- 
tions give him a fine * -off. Howard Pyle 
—— with pen and “ Through Inland 
Waters.”’ Harriet Lew "Bradley contributes a 
ng of the Rose.” “ England 
and * in 1863 "’ gives a ona in the life 
W. Field. — E. Wilkins provides 
in 
* *3 Old Sisters and the Old pe Old Bean ” Poult- 
ney Bigelow — to the height of “‘ The Ger- 
man Struggle for Liberty.” Jacques De Morgan 
gives an account of “‘ The Dashur Explorat' 
hotographs of the articles found in the tombs 
bea pe 8 tho art lolo. Prof. Wood 
—— ontitlod,“ At Home in Virginia.” 
diplomatist tells of « The English 
Grista. ” The number has v; of material, 
some fresh writing, and an * ce of picto- 
—* — — (Harper & Brothers: New 
ork. 








A Positive cure tor 
Cougs, Bronchitis and 
ali affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


g 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 


Cough Balsam 
ð 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation and leaves the 
organs sound aud well, 
» 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
‘ Sold by all Druggists. 


DR. HUBBARD'S 
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“GQ ERMICIDE. 


This compound has proved the 
most ‘effective t known for the 
relief — —* of CATARRH, and 
every Kind of SORE THROA AT 

* it has ‘ne equal Tad ispen- 
cont HA no 
and Traveling ling Public 
For sale by all Druggists or 


J. HUBBARD & CO., 


12 Franklin Ave.,{Boston, Maas. 
G@ Send tor Circulars, Testimonials. eto. 
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— 
Obituaries. 

Otis. — ©. Otis was born in Belfast, 
Maine, oly i 30 and died in Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 

to Boston when quite young, and 
* in lite Rave her heart to God and united 
with the old St. Church. After a few 
years she removed her connection to Church 8t., 
where she continued her relation till married, 
Sept. 25, 1845, From her first starting in the 
Christian life it was a steady onward course 
down to the last. Her life was a consistent one 
— pot of the spasmodic type, but an every-day 
lite of devotion, not only to God, but to her 
family. Next to her love for home and 


twenty-five has been connected with the 
M. EB. Uhurch in Worcester, where she died. 
ALONZO SANDERSON, 





Blandin. — Jane Clark Blandin was born in 

Landaff, N. 3 Feb. 11, 1833, and died in Bath, 
H., Jan 

— religious training was under the old 

hers of the Landaff Circuit, when that cir- 

cult was — the Ls — oe Conference, one 


ite might 
— — life which is "the light of the soul, 
and which in her shone hter and brighter 
to to heres consummation in blias. In 1860 
was married to Willis B. Blandin. They 
made theiF home in Bath (but a few miles from 
the old ). Two sons were born, the 
elder of whom died in young manhood; the 
anger is a prominent in the 


* writer first met Mrs. Blandin about seven- 
years when sent as a supply to the 
Swittwater C arch, where she was a member. 
She was keenly alive to the welfare of Zion,a 
devout and fearing woman, full of faith 
and zeal. Her bome was two miles away from 
the church, but distance alone did not prevent 
her from joining in the means of grace, and 
when absent we were sure she was detained by 
some other cause. She was ** ready in 
yer and testimony co magnify the name of 
ber a A generous giver, a deliberate speak- 
jadgment, wise in counsel, fervent 
—* spt t, reve an ON ee ready to declare 
her knowledge 2* her love to God 
and joy in the oly Ghos' 
8* church of her choice. 
he is mourned by a husband,a son and sis- 
om "oho with — friends tenderly laid her 
to rest in the little cemetery among the hills, 
near to her church home, where she sleeps the 
sleep of the just, awaiting the resurrection 
morn. “ Precious in the s — of the Lord is 
the death of His saints.” er memory is pre- 
cious. She hath done what she could. v. ⁊ 


she was a blessing to 





Stone. — Died, in Cabot, Vt., March 9. 
Matthine J. Stone, He was born in Cabot, Feb 


“ie 8 Stone's early life was spent in the old 
Stone bomestead, where a large a | of boys 
and girls were trained upto honorand useful- 
ness. Of seven sons four became ministers of 
the * , and all of the seven have now passed 
over to the other shore. 

Matthias J. remained in Cabot, spendin = 
days in the quiet of farm life. Early in li 
became a Christian and united with the M. E 
Church, of which he was ever after a consistent 
and devoted member, and for many years a 


In his home life he was ever a tender parent 
—* a wise counselor, and when sickness was for 
y years a constant guest, he showed an un- 
salfich devotion which could only come through 
the of God. A “= and two sons — Wiil- 
fam J. and Justin I. — left to mourn their 
loss; but for him there x71 no more pain or sick- 
hese or — for “the former things are 
passed away L. 


Loomis. — Miss Myra E. Loomis, only daugh- 
ter of Rev. F. A. Loomis, of the New England 
Southern Conference, died at East Greenwich, 
BL, Ape i 18, ws in her ath 


verted at an early age, joined the 
ge and lived a most exem Obristian 
te. She was an active member of the Bpworth 
~ a, a helper inthe Sunday-school, an ear- 
bo ae in the W. * ph U. and pal! F. = S. 
prayer and class-meetings o 
church her presence — a constant inspiration. 
In the commenisy } sympathetic words and 
ron deeds Tinbloned ‘lan a burdened heart. 
her graduation from "fas —— Acad- 
yay 1889, she took the prize —a ten-dollar 
bin piece — for excellence in composition and 
of her essay. Just before her death she 
requested that this might be spent for Bibles to 
be sent to India. 
en funeral was attended by a large concourse 
is. It was conducted by J. 
— F. D. Blakeslee, D. D..& and the writer. 
In the hope ofa glorious res urrection, of which 
nature was bearing tokens, her remains were 
at rest, and her, mother and brother 
turned anew their eyes heavenward. 
AMBRIE FIELD. 





Whitney. — Mrs, Susan P. Whitney was born 
Popper aa ee Jen. 1814, and died in East 


at Sy 2 of e hteen, she joined 
the Methodist at te sas 2 — pston. In she 
Chandler their three 

children two died in ake a 1887 she was left 
ow and in 1861 removed to Clinton. In 1868 
y Fay to Capt. Christopher Whitney, 


In 1875, at the marriage of her daughter Grace 

Geo. BE. Sanderson, she came to live in 
family, where she remained to the last, shar- 
in all the and cares that come to an itin- 
it’s home, awe interested and faithful to 


ey. belonged to to the Lost" royal 
odied in a remarkable degree all 
nd fraite of the Spirit. Everywhere 
times she shone forth in the Lord, 
admired y allwho knew her, She 
lover of the Methodist Charch and a 
uous Ornament in it. Her life was indeed 
he — —— ot acandle.” She wasa 
mn the home,in the church, in the 
She —* well prepared to live. To her 
#8 & precious * She enloged living 
prepared aud ready to go. Well would 
all the members of the Methodist Epis- 


— — 
diel ply 
nt : 


iH 


bat 
Wt be it 





copal Church were and loved the Bi 
by class- tape | 
— rE~ waa 

many loved her valle iietoe end i lamented 
her ben dead How pe glorious ie mown! 

crown 
aon clons oun ¢9 tee beaks” Senta omone bee Reel 
me wn to were 
utterances. ALONZO SANDERSON. 
Stone. — Mrs. Emma (Paquin) Stone 

from her earthly home in bot. Vt., her 
heavenly home, Sunday, April 12, 1896, aged 44 


7 


rs. 

Ip 1874 en eee. ———— 
Matthias J. ‘or twenty-two 
— they tra he js Journey of be Ly Be 
had so woven her that 
she had filled it with Renta aan paws sunshine. 
Forgetful of self, she sacrificed her own life, 
at — the altar of we and devotion. 


her married life she ‘a *11 
fessed faith in Christ and united with the M. B. 
—— in TT under the pastorate of Rev. 
i oS — evening, Feb. 8, in the midet of a 
~~, = useful life, she was suddenly 
ken strokes of 
the same at the end of nine weeks, 
—— —XR time she was confined to her bed. 
word “faithful” may well be ap- 
piled, to her. She “looked well to the ways of 
r househoid,’”’ bringing up her children “in 
the nurture and admonit ion of the Lord.” Her 
sick-bed was an unusually beautifal one. —* 
patience, Obristian fortitude and resignation 
With whlch ebe bore her suffering endeared her, 
not only to those who knew her t and loved 
her most, but to all whocame in contact with 
. Her affectionate nature clung with fond- 
ness to those dependent upon her. Only — 
grace ce of God can enable such a mother to 
Thy will be done,” which she re tedly « did. 
An aged mother, four brothers, three 


i i i 





eee. 








It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 

anemic, dyspeptic and overworked 
Somatose Strengthens and nourishes ; re- 

stores the appetite and increases the weight. 


Somatose - —* pict and pT 
Bros.’ = Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, s, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
sins beverage for table use) Ruvkel Bros.’ Soma 
~ Chocolate for eating and drinking 
Descriptive hamthlets free of 
Schiefielin & Co., New York, 
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Educational. 





and a husband are left to mourn, and four chil- 
dren to “arise up and call her b blessed 

Her tuneral was attended at her Bins: ~ 4 
14, Fitting words were 7m by ber pas’ 
Rev. J. A. Dixon, from Psa. 35: 14. Some of her 
favorite pieces of music were sung by Hon. 
— Stone, of Laconia, N. H.,and the tired, 
body was laid away in Lower Cabot cem- 
—3 the blest assurance that she is safe in 
the paradise of God, and that she waits to wel- 
come those who are on the way. A. 





Birmingham, —Samuel T. 475 
M. D. one of the oldest Methodists in New 
England, died, March 5, we A having fait poseed 
his 96th birthday. Tipwns base Seu Wilming- 
ton, Del., March 1, 1800. 

At seventeen years of age Dr. Denas, of Pbila- 
deiphia, became interested in him and ance him 
opportunity to study medicine, For sixteen 
ears he was associated with his benefactor, 
e received his degree in medicine in 1846 and 
engaged in regular practice in nd hogan i In 

1850 he removed to Boston and an a most 
successful practice from which he did not retire 
until the completion of his 90th — 

At the age of eleven years his mother led him 
to the altar ae in his own words, ‘ I there 
received into my young heart the sweet know!- 
edge that through the blood of Christ mv sing 
were washed away and | was ae ot God.’ 
He joined St. Paul’s Ohureb, Low by letter in 

. . During his residence in Lowell he was tbe 
promoter of many ing, bar enterprises, amo: 
which were the organization of a Mat hodis 
society at Pelham, N. H., and the. opening of 
a Saturday afternoon school for children for the 
study of The Bible which he led himself. This 
school had an average attendance of 125. The 
entire expense of his enterprises was borne by 
himself. He was a member of Fourth St. 
Oburch, New Bedford, during a brief residence 
in that. city, He was ordained local deacon by 
Bishop Baker in 1865, and loca! elder by Bishop 
Janes in 1871. He took up his residence in 
Boston in 1872 and uni with the First 
Church, Temple St., where his membership con- 
tinued until the time of his death. 

Dr. Birmingham was well known throughout 
New England and wasa remarkable man. His 
success in his profession was due to careful 
* and great natural ability. He was often 

called in consultation with the best dg eam 
ot Boston. He built upa —* —* lucrative 
practice which is now carried on by his son. 

In his religious life he was one of the most 
devoted of men. It yoo long to be re 
membered, and few could hold it without 
tears, when the old man, with the weight of 
ar. -five years upon . 2 etill —* a⸗a an 

arose i told of early conversion 
and “the god godly mother whan love had been the 
inspiration of his life for almost a century. At 
the communion he always assisted the pastor of 
the church son ep into his service with 
a delight 

Up to his ‘pinety-fifth his eye was not 
dimmed nor bis natural a During 
the last year of his life his powers gens “ 
last he simply fell — like a tired oa onthe. 
was faithful with his was contest 
with his means, and witha ithe sable” record behind 
him he has passed to his reward. 

C. L. GOODELL. 





Smart.— Deborah Matthews, widow of Rich- 

= ey died at the home of her ——e— 
eo * —— — re a ass., 
ot year of her age. 

2 is was the last of a tematt of eleven. She 
was born in Prospect, Me., and lived in Maine 
until a few ago, when she came to reside 

achapette. Smennte tite eho 

gave ber heart to God and united with the Con- 
fonal Charch, and for seventy years was a 
faithful member of the same. During the last 
few — of her life, not living where she was 
privileged to attend the \—— of her choice, 
she attended, when health —— the Meth- 
odist church. She was an earnest worker in the 
Sunday-school, and a faithful student of the 
Word of God. It was a pleasure to hear how 


she nome uote passage after passe 
of of tbe, * and commands of G 
Her life in we , actand influence was only a 
more com nm of the truths learned 


plete ex 
from a careful study of the Scriptures, 
beloved husband passed on to his reward 
June 1, 1894. For more than sixty years the 
had lived her. She was a most dev 
wife. Her kind words, wise — faithful 
prayers and as ful instructio made her a true 
—— itying the highest type of noble 
woman he war a woman of strong char- 
to — ae Faith in = 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY | LAW N SCHOOL. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mathodist Book Depository 





A REMARKABLE BOOK 


The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Move- J 


ment in America and the Establish- ¢ 
ment of Methodism. 


By John Atkinson, D. D. 
Royal #vo. Cloth. $3.00, 


A Book 


of special interest at this time is 


he Governing Conference 
of Methodism. 


Ry Thos. B. Neeley, D. D., LL. D. 
8vo. Cloth. om at 50. 


Every Epworth Le League Chapter 


should celebrate the 7th anniversury of the 
League, May 17, 


for prepared by Sec. Schell. 
1.85 per hundred, or, $1.60 per hundred postpaid, 





cHAS R. MAGEE, Manager, 


38 Bromfield St. Boston. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Educational. 





School of Theology 
d —5 —— in the 


ton. 
2 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 





Wesleyan Academy. 


Wlilbraham, Mass. 


Spring term of 79th year 
opens Wednesday, April 1, 1896. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 





Spring Term opens March 16. 


ana Mfaslonl Ooursea Mil Mili tary action, Buataece 


— — Terms low. 


The Principal of Lasell Seminary, 


AUBURNDALR, MASS., 


earnestly requests ‘those desiring place in this 
school for September, 1896, to send soon for cat- 
alogue and forms of application. As resident 
puplis in large number keep their places, and 
vacancies are few after the first half year, a cat- 
alogue considered early, and required social ret- 
erences and present teachers’ certificates — 
forms supplied — returned promptly, will re- 
lieve both parties from much “ wear and tear ” 
in the summer of 1896. 

Thoughtful parents and guardians will find it 
most satisfactory to see the school at ite work 
the teachers in their classes; the Studio, the 
Gymnasium, Swimming Tank, Scientific Cook- 
ing Rooms, and Laboratory as they are used in 
schoo] session; also the dining-room, sleeping 
and reception rooms, as 
have them, rather than in vacation, when much 
is in process of renovation, most teachers absent 





Manual, free. 
ed 


the girls in residence 


In this way also the applicant becomes prepared 
to secure promptly any vacancy occurring at 
Christmas or Haster of the current year, if she is 
registered on the waiting list, preference being 
given to those best furnished in requirements. 


Address for illustrated catalogue, 
c c. BRACDON, Principal. 
Sy racuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 
Both Sexes. Elegant Bulldings. Expenses Moderate. 
SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 


AND INSTRUCTORS. 
Nine Hundred Students. 


a ential t for 
Granite 


Se tks her Ceo. L. 
The College of Liberal Arts 


Principal. 
THE 
S| Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


‘4 sobbarten Place, Boston, Mass 


bat pvgate ‘New — 5 J 
Wash hingto: 
— Avenue, oe, Onion 


* Ou 
7 buildings Minnea lia, Mi 
bead 74 a& —2 ——⏑ Mo. 
Building, Denver, Coln, 
625 Btimson Block. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page moy 
rrespondence with employers ts —* 
Registration forms sent to teachers on pA ae 
lige — 4 school oMeere from sections of 
e coun noluding more than ninety per t 
Public Bo hool su — —— of New nee Sand, hove 
applied to us for teachers 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 


New Hampshire Confer- 


ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege.' 


— Bist year. — 


Winter term begins Dec, 0, 1805. 
oliday recess, Dec, 21-80, 

Winter term * 55 18, pas. 

Spring term arch 24, 

Spring term ends > June 18, inde. 


Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1805. 


Students prepared 4 Coll Semi 
courses in Science, Musto, — ~4 


- Good Commercial De 


Ga” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


Tliton, N. H. 





Latin-Scientific and Science 
$000 pamphicta, inelading the famous Vonkanke 
Mor Astronomical 

Laboratories, | ——— 
nics department one of he best 


The ay of Fine Arts 





Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Ministers and their Widows, 


THE DATES following the name of each subscriber 


The pee of Medicine 
fasraction. ‘This schoo! bas an enviable repucation, 

The Coliege of Lew. 
Tnsteuction by text book Hock and 


— — oe — ea 
Tre.el institutions which offer tree 


Send for Catalogues. 


and lectures. wares, Gradente 

















JAMES R. DAY, Chancetior, 
Syracuse, 
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ven ADVERTISERS it is OWR OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
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Specimen Copies Free. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, May 5. 

— The explosion of a gasoline tank in a Cin- 
cinnati building causes ite collapse; the num- 
ber of victims about fifteen. 

— The British South Africa Company to ask 
Rhodes to resign. 

— The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Horace Mann celebrated in this city and in 
New York yesterday. 

— Gen. Baldissera defeats the Abyssinians 
and relieves Adigrat. 

— The city of Madrid prays ite patron saint, 
St. Isidro, to end the long drouth in Spain and 
quell the Cuban insurrection. 

— The Shah’s assassin confesses, and gives the 
names of eight accomplices. 

— Death, in New Jersey, of Andrew 8. Fuller, 
the noted horticulturist and entomologist. 

— The most of Baron Hirsch’s wealth to go to 
the Jewish Colonization Society. 

— The Brookline Gas Company buys the Bay 
State Gas Company of this city, paying $5,000,- 
000. 


Wednesday, May 6. 

— Sir Cecil Rhodes offers to resign all his of- 
fices and return to England. 

— Death, in England, of Col. J. T. North, 
“the Nitrate King,” who made $10,000,000 in 
Chile in eight years. 

— The House votes not to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment reducing the number of new 
battle-ships from four to two. 

— Cholera increasing at Alexandria, Egypt; 
17 new cases yesterday and 11 deaths. 

— New London, Conn., begins the celebration 
of ite 250th anniversary. 

— About 2,600 employees of the Newport News 
( Va.) Shipbuilding Company strike because of 
the new clock-system of registering time adopt- 
ed by the Company. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of Dr. William 
Henry Green, presideut of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, celebrated at Princeton. 


Thursday, May 7. 


— Missionary George D. Knapp, expelled from 
Bitlis, arrives in Constantinople. 

— The Cubans win a great victory, killing 200 
Spanish and wounding 300. The rainy season 
begins in Cuba. 

— The National House votes to adjourn May 
18. 

— President Cleveland transfers 30,000 more 
Government employees to the classified liste. 

— Mayor Strong of New York approves the 
bill for underground rapid transit. 

— Death, in New York, of O, 8, Bushnell, one 
of the three who built the “ Monitor.” 


Friday, May 8. 

— Polygamy among the Indians in Oklahoma 
to be stamped out. 

— Marderer Holmes hanged in Philadelphia; 
he declared at the last he only killed two 
women, 

— The Electoral Reform bill passed in Auatria; 
it adds 72 members, to be elected by universal 
suffrage, to the Retchsrath. 

— The Senate passes the Bond-eale Investiga- 
tion resolution by a vote of 51 to 6, 

—The Shore Line express derailed when 
entering the station in this city; two passengers 
killed. 

— Mrs. Margaret Bowen, of Holyoke, dying 
at the age of 121. 


— Evangelist Moody speaks in the new Tre- 
mont Temple. 


Saturday, May 9. 


— The five filibusters of the captured ‘‘ Com- 
petitor” being tried by court martial in 
Havana. 

— Oolonial Secretary Chamberlain advises a 
Parliamentary investigation of the whole Trans- 
vaal matter. 

— Hildreth, the boy train-wrecker at Rome, 
N. Y., sentenced to prison for life, and his two 
companions for forty years each, 

— The National House votes to employ the 
clerks to its members the whole year round in- 
stead of during the session as hitherto. 

Monday, May 11. 


— The River and Harbor bill considered in the 
Senate without reaching a vote. 


— The crew of the “Competitor” sentenced 
to death in Havana; the case referred to Ma- 
drid, on protest of American and English au- 
thorities. 


— Barnard College, in New York city, secures 
the additional $100,000 necessary to retain the 
offer of $100,000 made Pr gS Tea 


— Germany angry land over the 
Transvaal matter; Bt, to to cle with the Boers. 





— The steamshi iNew York and: ta eludes Spanish 
agents at New ik and starts for Cuba with 
arms and ammunition. 


—A union of — Federation of 
—* and the Knights of Labor under consid- 
eration. 


— A wholesale massacre of traders and mis- 
sionaries by the natives of ——— Straits and 
the Solomons. 
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for 
electricity — I have reflectors and side lights — 
I tell you how best to light your church, and 
charge you nothing for the information. I. P. 
Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 








FOR THE EYE AND HEART OF OUR 
METHODIST PEOPLE. 
Rev, ©. A. Littlefield, 


HE growing work of our Boston Mis- 

- slonary and Church Extension Society 
demands a larger supporting constituency. 
To ask for this is not the feeble appeal of a 
fainting cause or of a failing work. It is 
the righteous request of a vigorous enter- 
prise whose possibilities for good are alto- 
gether unlimited. It is the natural demand 
which success and 6 always 
make, and the surest guarantee of & prompt 
and generous response. 

The interest of men in this work cannot 
be misplaced, noris their money for ite sup- 
port misapplied. Few societies in any 
denomination have the active support of 
such business men as does this. If the roll 
should be called there would be an inspir- 
ing array of successful men for the young 
men of Methodism to emulate, and princely 
footeteps for them to walk in. These 
leaders in this great work can be followed 
safely. What the cause now needs is that 
five hundred of our brilliant and promising 
young men and women shall join hands 
with these wise and heroic leaders and 
press this cause on from its present splendid 
attainments to ite more brilliant and prom- 
ising future. Nor is this a visionary view 
of the matter, There are enough young 
men and women organized in our Epworth 
Leagues within a radius of ten miles from 
the heart of Boston to do this four times 
over, It belongs to the generation now 
coming on to solve the problem of city 
evangelization. When shall we begin to do 
it? There is but one fitting time to begin, 
and that is — now. 

I have spent two months in a critical 
investigation of the work that this Society 
is doing. I have preferred to investigate 
critically, suspiciously even. I have given 
it this sort of investigation for the work’s 
sake, for the sake of those called upon to 
support it, and last of all for my own sake; 
for the work’s sake that I may know if it is 
worthy of support; for the sake of those 
asked to support the cause, and for my own 
sake, that I may not give even a year’s 
time to an unworthy work. More than 
that, called, as I have been, from a most 
delightful and reasonably successful pastor- 
ate, with three ideal years in anticipation; 
and appointed to the snuperintendency of 
this work, disinclined to’ the change from 
the outset, nothing but a suspicious and 
critical investigation could justify the 
wisdom of the change. But now, after two 
months of such investigation, I am simply 
amazed at the quantity, quality, success 
and increasing need of the work we are 
doing. New churches starting and coming 
quickly to the place of self-support; work 
among the Swedes and Norwegians began 
and encouraged; Morgan Chapel turned, 
almost as by magic, into, in no inconsider- 
able degree, an institutional church; the 
University Settlement at the Kpworth 
League House, with its evening classes, to 
teach by example Christianity of life, of 
home, and of citizenship; the Medical 
Mission, so ably supported by the W. H. 
M. 8.; the Portuguese work, with ite prom- 
ise of reaching that people; the Gospel 
services and variqus adjuncts at Epworth 
Hall on Hanover St.; the Italian Church, a 
right arm of power to reach the ten thou- 
sand Italians of Boston; the clothing de- 
partment; the flower missions, and various 
other adjuncts and agencies with which to 
do this great work. These are some of the 
places, and these some of the kinds of 
work, I find this Society doing. Let me 
remind Methodiste, when they catalogue 
the list of Methodist churches in Boston, 
that they do not forget this Society — the 


ld in its work, largest in its 
— most direct in its 
and the most characteristic of 
SEeGoT Anh end of tee goatee at Math 


started in connection with 
this work do not fail anywhere, but every- 
where they flourish and grow. And still 
other enterprises equally promising wait — 





erto— and now with renewed energy — 
stood by this work, let the volunteers come. 
I would that this office might be flooded 
with letters of inquiry, with requests for 
appointmente here or elsewhere, to receive 
information or to talk over plans about the 
support, t or permanent endow- 
mente of this work, Do not think that you 
will make us trouble. Nothing will be 
trouble that will contribute in any slight 
way to this cause. We want money, but 
there is something we want more — an en- 
larged constituency: a constituency of 
those who will take personal interest in the 
success and enlargement of this work. 
How many things there are that could be 
done! Letters of personal inquiry could 
be sent to this office; appointments could 
be made either here or at homes where the 
invalids, the “‘shut in” ones, or the aged, 
could know about the work and have their 
comforting part in it; there are items of 
expense ranging all the way from $25 up to 
$500, for rents or salaries, that could be as- 
sumed in whole or in part; homes of well- 
to-do people within reasonable reach from 
Boston could be opened for a weak child, 
or a tired mother, or for a week's rest for a 
tired and worn worker; those near at home 
can offer personal services as teachers or 
to assist in distributing flowers; and, skip- 
ping many important things, the servant of 
this Society should be kept busy with his 
brain, busy with his pen, busy with his 
voice, busy on his feet, in grateful service, 
if it will in any slight way bring your sym- 
pathy into active co-operation with the 
and growing — and waiting — work 
which we are engaged. 


Room 21, Wesleyan Building, Boston. 








“BROTHER THORNTON.” 


E wage plain man, of fair education, quiet 
manners, born and lived in the same 
town, and died there at the age of sixty-three 
years. His sickness was comparatively short, 
though for more than a week his death was 
expected. No extraordinary demonstration 
took place at his funeral. A few pious persons, 
members of the same communion with himself, 
assembled with those who were employed in the 
same business establishment, his relatives and 
immediate family. The minister spoke well of 
him, and administered the usual consolation to 
his triends. 

A few weeks afterward men began to say many 
things about this man. The pastor observed 
that he missed Brother Thornton very much in 
the prayer-meeting. It had occurred to him 
that he was always there; that he was always in 
the spirit of prayer; that his countenance ex- 
pressed his reverent emotions. The pastor fur- 
ther said that when he spoke he found an 
involuntary tendency to turn toward the spot 
where this brother usually sat, and a sense of 
disappointment and want of response were felt 
when he beheld vacancy or a stranger there. 
He recalled the fact that, though he never said 
much and did not pray in every meeting, what 
he did say was candid, pertinent, and helpful, 
and his prayers were sincere, brief and spiritual. 

The superintendent of the Sunday-school com- 
plained of the great difficulty he had in finding 
a man to take his place as librarian, Everything 
had gone so systematically that there had not 
been a word said about it, but there had been no 
trouble in that library for five years; never a 
minute’s delay in the school on account of dis- 
tributing the books; the old books had been re- 
covered, new books procured, and moneys rais¢d 
ina quiet way trom time to time; but now every- 
thing seemed to be in confusion. They had 
tried one or two others, but they either neglected 
it or had no system. 

One evening, in the official board of the 
church, a brother who had a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the deceased said: “ Really, 
friends, 1 miss Brother Thornton very much; l 
can’t think of anything he ever did, but he was 
always here,and when he did speak it seemed 
to straighten things out and push them right 
along.” 


In the business where he was employed he had 
charge of a department. His employer, in about 
six months, wrote to Mrs. Thornton, saying 
that his conscience troubled him. He had so 
much trouble with that department since her 
husband died that he found he had had a far 
more valuable man than he supposed, and felt 
that he had not paid him enough, and therefore 
begged to inclose her a check 

About a month after that 
called to return six or seven 
Thornton had loaned them, they 
expressed great thanks, the elder that 
one of the books had been the means of his be- 
coming a Ubristian, {[t further transpired that 
this same plain man had started the benevolent 
society of the place; that is, he had suggested to 
the man who came forward, did the work, and 
received all the glory, the propriety of having 











such a society, and drew upa plan of constity- 
tion and by-laws. 

Though this quiet and unpretending man has 
been dead two years, people who never said x 
word to him of or congratulation are 
talking to this about “the great void” 
that Brother Thornton’s death caused. It is es · 
pecially remembered that though he made no 
pretence to singing, if from any cause those 
who led the singing were absent, Brother 
Thornton could and did in an humble way raise 
a tune, and that at the Sunday-school picnics 
he seemed to be unobtrusively everywhere. lt 
was he who rescued a little boy from drowning, 
he who stopped a horse that was running away, 
and he who gave more hours than any one else 
to the arrangements. 

We have not told the reader where Brother 
Thornton lived or died. The case is a real one, 
Look about you. Brother Thornton may be a 
member of your church, even in your employ. 
You may fail to recognize his sterling virtues 
while lavishing your admiration, gifts, and 
promotions upon some fiatterer or schemer, or 
merely superficial worker of ingratiating man- 
ners, while Brother Thornton is under-paid or 
passed without special recognition. — Christian 
Advocate. 











‘Bakin — 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Gov't Food 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York, 
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CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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RINK, 
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Established 1857. 














National 
Prohibition 


CONVENTION. 
BOSTON TO PITTSBURG and Retun 


$12.50. 


Tickets good going May 24th to 26th; 
good returning until May 3Oth inclusive. 


THE 


Erie & Boston Line, 


via Hoosac Tunnel, Troy, Albany, Bing: 
hampton and Youngstown is the shortest 
and most direct Route from New England 
to Pittsburg, Pa 


For Tickets, sleeping car accommods- 
tions and full information apply to 
0. W. JORDAN, 


New England Passenger Agent, 
268 Washington St., Boston, Mast 








